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People want to know more, to know 
more thoroughly, to get more au- 
thentic knowledge. This is a sign of 
the times. Where obtain knowledge 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—a country that has made 
a remarkable advance from an ago- 
nizing past to a shining present? 
Books of the Impressions of the 
USSR Series put out by Progress 
Publishers offer many interesting ac- 
counts of the fast advancing Soviet 
society. Authors published in this 
series are eye-witnesses. They visited 
the Soviet Union and have seen life 
there at first hand. Theirs is an un- 
biassed story about the men and 
women who so rapidly transformed 
Russia of the csars into one of the 
world’s most advanced countries. 
Books of this series deal with a va- 
riety of topics concerning the swift- 
ly growing Soviet society that is 

building communism. 
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George Morris, an American journalist, was born in 
1903. He has worked for the Daily Worker (since 
1968 the Daily World) for forty-five years; he had 
been a columnist for the paper since 1944, writing on 
economics, the union movement, the international 
workers’ movement, and related matters. He has 
written several books and many pamphlets on these 
subjects. Morris made his first trip to the Soviet Union 
in 1928. He lived in the USSR for over a year in 
1929-1930, and made extensive visits in 1959, 1966, 
and 1970. From 1975 to 1977 he was the correspon- 
dent for the Daily World in Moscow. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Two years of residence and travel in the Soviet Union 
as the Daily World’s Correspondent provided an extraordinary op- 
portunity to observe and study life and the workings of the socialist 
system in the USSR, During the period, often accompanied by 
my wife Helen, we visited most of the USSR’s 15 republics and 
some of the autonomous national governments within them. 
Those were two historically eventful years. I covered the very 
important 25th Congress of the CPSU that set in motion the 
Current accelerated march of “advanced socialism”; the 16th 
Congress of the USSR trade unions; the wide discussion, involy- 
ing tens of millions, prior to and after both; the discussion on, 


and enactment of, the new Constitution; and the unforgettable 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the world’s first socialist 
republic. 

Visiting scores of cities, factories, farms, numerous _ institu- 
tions across the vast land—in the Ukraine, Moldavia, Uzbeki- 
stan, the Baltic and Caucasian republics and across the tre- 


mendous stretch of the Russian republic and Siberia, as far as the 


¢ waters—seeing the achievements, my 
to a half century back. 

28's short visit as a delegate to a trade 
gress and to my 1929-30 residence and travel in the 
Soviet Union for more than a year. In the two recent years, 
as a half century back, I had an unrestricted opportunity to go 
where I desired, and far more than an opportunity to see. Every- 


lands washed by Pacifi 
mind continually shifted 

I looked back to 19 
union con 
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where the door was open to meet and interview factory direc. 
tors and the respective trade union leaders of an enterprise, 
union, city, and often even district party and government heads, 
leaders of community cultural, athletic, educational and such 
institutions of large and small communities. Most important was 
the unrestricted right to meet with rank and file workers and 
their plant committees. Also, we lived in the Soviet Union as 
its ordinary citizens live. 

A half century ago we also experienced a very eventful period 
—the first year of the First Five-Year Plan, Until then, even 
many liberal-minded persons saw the Soviet republic as just an 
“experiment”. Even with achievement of rehabilitation of the 
Soviet economy to the pre-Revolution level, thus laying the basis 
for the First Five-Year Plan, the Western experts viewed the 
goals with skepticism. That the Soviet system would reach its 
60th anniversary seemed beyond imagination in those circles, 
Nor, of course, the reality today, that within the three genera- 
tions there would be a system of socialist countries commanding 
40 per cent of the world’s economy, with the USSR its powerful 
hub, accounting itself for a fifth 

At this writing, with the Tenth Plan well past the half-way 
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guction, manufacture of tractors ( 


ower), diesel and elaine locomotives, Production of ennai 
timber, woolen fabrics, animal fats, Mineral fertijiy, cement, saw. 
areas of production. ers, and other 


Having achieved a strong foundation in b 
USSR has been able to expand towards 


largest in the capitalist world, among them the complex of 
Bratsk-Ust-Ilimsk power stations along Siberia’s Angara river, 
and Krasnoyarsk, the largest station in the world. The USSR 
now has the capacity to build the new super-port of Nakhodka 
on Wrangel Bay to be the main Pacific Ocean outlet for East 
Siberia’s wealth. Also, in recent years the USSR has been able 
to turn its resources and science to opening the Arctic regions, 
now already yielding a high percentage of the USSR’s coal, oil 
and gas. The USSR leads in construction of atomic power sta- 
tions, some in the North regions. 

Map makers are continually behind as new cities and towns 
rise with the newly-developing industries, mines, ports, railroads 
and agricultural enterprises. wea 

In 1978 grain cain amounted to a record 230 Keogh 
tons, a level approaching the USSR’s rising need. Rapi = a 
veloping is the new stage of concentration and ae 
collective farms of whole regions on use of more advanced : aie 
nology and scientific experience. The Soviet economy is Sa 
in a position to provide the most modern means for such ne a. 
wide advance and for the more rapid transformation of the 
lage to urban-like conditions of life. be judged 

The phenomenal rise of the USSR’s economy can fae 
from the fact that at its start after the 1917 revolution, des : 
tion due to World War I, the deliberate sabotage by the aan 
way former owners and technicians, the devastation an neg ee 
of civil war and invasion of imperialist forces, including fo 
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of the ULS,, it took ten years (until 1927) to return to the | 

of 1913. And while substantial progress was made jn the hi 
three five-year plans (1928-1941), the nazi invasion and ee 
years of World War IT devastation threw the Soviet Union . 
back, requiring more years of reconstruction. In effect, ne 
USSR’s economists observe that about 20 years since 1917 were 
lost to wars and reconstruction. But while even the 1913 eco- 
nomic level of Russia was just a tiny percentage by comparison 
with US. economy of that year, today the USSR’s economy 
knowing neither depressions nor inflation, is steadily rising at . 
more rapid rate of growth than the crisis-plagued, wasteful, anar- 
chistic economy of the US.4, or of the lands of Western Europe, 
surpassing even its own 10th five-year plan goals. The report 
of the Central Statistical Bureau of the USSR for the first half 
of 1978—the mid-point of the 10th plan—showed a rise of 5.2 
per cent over the comparative period of 1977 against the 4.5 
per cent planned. 

As in quarterly, semi-annual and annual reports for the pre- 
vious five-year plans, the same report gave indicators of the 
way the steady economic advance paces an uninterrupted im- 
provement in the life of the people economically, culturally and 
socially. In 1978 pay envelope wages, according to the report, 
rose by 3 percent over 1977 in rubles that did not decline in 
purchasing power since the early fifties. The public consumption 
fund from which Soviet citizens get benefits equal to an average 
of a third of their take home pay, rose by 5.7 percent over 1977 
and had reached an annual expenditure of more than 105 bil- 
lion rubles. (About 160 million dollars at the exchange then). 

Also built were general schools providing 1.4 million more 
places for students and care centers for about 600 thousand oe 
pre-school children. The number of pre-school children ca 
for in the USSR’s centers has reached more than 13 —* 

One “secret” to the USSR’s extraordinary success is nies 
in the data given in the report on the scope of education rea 
4 In 1913 Russia’s industrial production was an esto! : bene 
the U.S.A.; in 1976 the USSR’s industrial output was equ 
cent of that of the U.S,A—Ed. 
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in the Soviet Union in 1978. Of the USSR’s populati 
million, more than 95 million persons were partici ~ of 260 
or another field, from grade school to higher cian ‘ one 
total, 44.7 million were children in general sluceten, 6 f the 
tional-technical schools combined with middle-level thie hee 
9 million. Another 4.7 million are special middiedecdl 
professional schools; 5.1 million are in higher education. The 
rest are in a. variety of educational systems, completing ten-year 
schooling while at work, upgrading skills and such. It is this 
tremendous interest in education, in this land that had 75 per- 
cent illiteracy among grown people before the revolution, that 
is at the base of knowledge for 1.3 million workers in the sci- 
ences—a fourth of the number of workers in science in the whole 
world. More than 73 percent of the Soviet Union’s workers have 
had a higher or middle-level education. 

In all the regular annual reports, since the thirties, there is a 
sentence: “As in the previous years, there has been full employ- 
ment and in some areas a shortage of labor.” In the above report, 
the usual note is taken of areas that fell short of plan. 

In the half century since my first residence in the Soviet Union, 
I visited the socialist country and travelled extensively several 
times—in 1959, 1966 and 1970. I was therefore able to observe 
and compare advances in the USSR quite closely. There is no 
doubt, however, that in more recent years, especially since the 
mid-sixties, the USSR’s advance was at an accelerated pace. 
Reaching the level of an industrial power, second only to the 
United States, commanding the basic means and independent 
strength to plan a higher level of socialism, we Saw the develop- 
ment of what is termed in the USSR “advanced socialism”. 
This is defined as a new stage in socialist development, both in 
its economy and its social superstructure. It is a stage, as will 
be detailed later in this book, when the economy, social structure 
and the way of life is steered more directly towards the stage 
of Communism. It is a stage when the outlines of Communism 
are more visible and when the ugly remnants of the capitalist 
“life style” wither away more rapidly. 

During each visit to the Soviet Union 


cation, | 


the elements in so- 
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cialism as distinct from capitalism were more sharply in evidence, 
But those distinguishing characteristics have emerged more sharp. 
ly in recent years. And it appears that correspondingly, the lie- 
factories in the capitalist West are more aggressive and imagi- 
native as the “‘spectre of Communism” draws nearer. Their pro- 
pagandists in the press and literature, over the air; even in the 
so-called journals of science, concoct yarns of “crises” in socialist 
economy. They picture decline where there is rise. They would 
have people believe that nationalities in the USSR are in “rebel- 
lion” for what they term “independence” and picture a wide 
“dissident” trend. There is an obvious effort to falsely charge to 
the Soviet Union the conditions prevailing in the capitalist world 
—racism, warring religious groups, anti-Semitism, mass unem- 
ployment, nationalism and great chauvinism, mass hunger, ‘mass 
oppression, jailing, killing of people for political reasons and 
sabre-rattling. Apparently those who operate the lie-factories be- 
lieve that they can maintain the wall of deception indefinitely. 
The stupidity of that concept is becoming quite apparent, how- 
ever, as is so well shown in the way President: Carter’s “bold 
stroke” for “human rights” boomeranged. Its main effect .was 
to evoke a louder cry from American victims of oppression, racism, 
anti-Semitism, especially from the minority peoples and’ Native 
American Indians. : xt Ba 
Most serious for humanity in this tactic of the enemies of so- 
cialism, of concealing the truth from the peoples ‘of the West, 
is their endless effort to maintain an atmosphere. of hostility to- 
wards the USSR conditioned for even possible war. 79% 
My main interest in two years of residence and travels in the 
Soviet Union was two-fold: to seek the facts, especially on, the 
targets picked by the Western propagandists, and to observe the 
working of “advanced socialism” that is driving anti-Sovieteers to 
hysterics, ait 
Readers may observe that much of My experience in the Soviet 
Union was related to the trade unions, a movement of 122 mil- 
lion members. More than 45 years as.a writer on trade union 
affairs in the U.S. partly explains my interest in unions. But most 
important is the high authority and extensive rights accorded .the 
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t trade unions both as a watchful power for the rights and 


Sovie 

living conditions of the USSR’s workers and as the most active 
force for implementation of the rights and benefits of communities 
as a whole. 


The USSR is a land of working people. There are no other 
classes. No rich or poor. No adults can live in idleness, unless re- 
tired or disabled. Living off the labor of others is violation of 
Soviet law. Almost everybody in the USSR is a member of a union. 
The union committee at the work location, its network of subcom- 
mittees and high percentage active in every phase of a worker's 
life, is the closest body to the people. It offers the best view of 
the “life style” of the workers. 

The unions of the USSR have been a major target of the reac- 
tionary circles in U.S. unionism headed by George Meany and 
his successor. Since the October Revolution the reactionary bu- 
reaucracy has been most fearful of lifting the curtain so American 
unionists can see the far greater role and authority accorded 
unions under socialism. 

There appeared to be a promise of better relations between 
the unions of the United States and of the USSR immediately 
after the end of World War II. At that time the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO), then the more progressive side 
of U.S. labor, challenging the old AFL’ bureaucracy, established 
friendly relations with the USSR unions, jointly participating in 
the launching of the World Federation of Trade Unions and ex- 
changing delegations. A delegation that visited the Soviet Union 
came back with a very friendly report, which the CIO published 
in a widely circulated pamphlet. A foreword to that pamphlet 
by Philip Murray; then CIO president, saw in the friendship and 
cooperation between the two labor federations a powerful force 
for progress and peace. ; 

‘The CIO delegation was a return visit to an earlier Soviet 
delegation to the United States headed by Vasily Kuznetsov, 
then president of the Soviet trade unions. The delegation toured 
a number of cities and was well received. Kuznetsov is today 


‘ AFL—American Federation of Labor. The merger of the AFL 
and the CIO in 1955 become the AFL-CIO.—Ed. 
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the vice-president of the Supreme Soviet and an alternate Membe, 
of the Communist Party Political Bureau. 

The friendship between the two centers did not last long how. 
ever. The GIO leaders fell in line with the cold-war drive, broke 
the relationship, withdrew from the WF TU and joined the Teac. 
tionary bureaucracy of the AFL in vicious attacks on the Soviet 
Union and its trade unions. Before long they were fully allied 
with the Meany forces and the Central Intelligence Agency jn , 
move to use U.S. unions to cover imperialist operations in ya. 
rious parts of the world (as disclosed in 1966-67 when the ear. 
lier CIA scandal broke). 

How ironic that an officialdom of trade unions representing 
less than 23 percent of the U.S. workers, that has yet to win a 
national health law and most of the other protective legislation 
the Soviet workers have had for 60 years, sneeringly still refuses 
to “recognize” a labor movement of 122 million members, with 
a near 100 percent rate of organization. The bureaucracy used 
its political power to pressure the government against any relax-: 
ation of the ban on admission of trade union delegations from 
the USSR or any exchanges between the U.S. and USSR unions. 
In the recent period, however, there have been some break- 
throughs for friendly relations with the USSR unions, in defiance 
of the Meany bureaucracy. A number of USSR union delegations 
have been given U.S. visas and toured the country under auspices 
of the United Automobile Workers and other unions. U.S. union 
delegations to the USSR have returned to tell with amazement 
of what they saw. The Soviet trade unions have a fraternal rela- 
tionship and exchanges with almost every trade union center in 
the world except the United States. Covering the 16th Congress 
of the USSR unions I saw the presence of fraternal delegates 
from more than 100 unions, most of whom delivered greeting 
speeches. Increasing pressure within the U.S. trade unions may 
force a change in relations before long. And a fraternal relation- 
ship between U.S. and Soviet trade unions may well end the 
American curtain of falsehoods about the USSR. 


The following pages may cast some light on life in the Soviet 
Union and socialist democracy as we saw it. 


CHAPTER I 
THE WAY IT BEGAN 


In March 1928, as a youth representative in the 
United States delegation, headed by William Z. Foster, to the 
Fourth Congress of the Red International of Trade Unions in 
Moscow, it hardly entered my mind that I may live to the 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the first socialist republic, 
much less witness the Supreme Soviet session marking the his- 
toric occasion. Yes, I was one of the relatively few thousand who 
were fortunate to see and hear live USSR President and Com- 
munist Party General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev opening the 
celebration, while tens of millions saw the event on TV. And 
what a celebration it was, in the homes, halls and streets of every 
city and hamlet in the great land! 

Listening to Brezhnev’s summary of the achievements since 
the October Revolution and of the change it brought to the 
world, thoughts continually came to mind of what I witnessed 
nearly a half century earlier. 

Eye-witness accounts or tours of the Soviet Union by Americans 
were very rare in those early years. There wasn’t even a diplo- 
matic relationship with the U.S. until 1933, Until the October 
Revolution socialists generally had only a hazy idea of the form 
a socialist society would take. Even many who were life-time 
socialists in the U.S. couldn’t recognize a socialist state when 
faced with the reality of what they advocated. Many friends of 
the Soviet Union saw it as just a “trial”, an “experiment”. But 
some of the most ardent American friends actually came, as 
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Stoups of miners and mechanics, to help on projects 
and build in the years when such helping hands were 
by Vladimir Lenin personally, because the replacemen 
taging and run-away technologists was still at an e¢ 

In those days the experts of the West jeered and 
Soviet post-revolutionary efforts to rehabilitate the shattered eco, 
omy that was among the most backward before the war, The 


Lo rebuilg 
Welcom, 
t ot Sabo. 


couldn’t conceive of reconstruction without the Capitalist profit | 
incentive. Far from aid, the U.S. and Western powers bemoaned | 


the failure of their military intervention and were more interested 
in another attempt to overthrow the socialist state. The right. 


arly Stage, i 
Sneered at | 


wing Social Democrats shouted that you can’t lift a backward | 


land to a level of socialism. 

To me, as to other Communists (I am a charter member 
since 1919), the opportunity to be in the Soviet Union was an 
opportunity to see socialism in practice, how to combat the ene- 
mies and to meet the skepticism of the sincere friends of the 
Soviet Union. Vivid in my mind is the visit to a large garment 
plant in Moscow during the short 1928 trip. What impressed 
me were the long rows of workers at power-driven sewing ma- 
chines and, in the cutting room, the use of electric cutting ma- 
chines, much like those I was then using at my trade in New 

fork. This is hardly of significance by today’s standards, but 50 
years ago it was tremendous progress because appeals for aid 
some years earlier reported that in garment plants sewing ma- 
chines were piled up unused for want of unavailable bobbins. 
It was also a source of pride for us because one of the large 
unions of the U.S., the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, headed 
by Sidney Hillman, as distinguished from the top labor bureau 
cracy generally, initiated in 1922 the formation of the Russian 
American Industrial Corporation, financed through shares bought 
by many of the Union’s members and some garment employers 
to help the Soviet government set up a modern garment industty: 
It was not a profit venture, and was helpful. 

Going through other plants, our delegation was impressed bY 
evidence that new technologists were at work and old plants and 
machines were in working order. We saw much: new: construc 
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‘on, To us it was clear evidence that the i 
t the country’s economy having reached foot pie ee 
was a fact and the hopes and Predictions of the West ste 
_ eae | €rn experts 
The real turning point came during my vis} 
the stormy first year of the First Five-Yea. Plan lade . 
This time it was a plan for an offensive to reach new eae. 
substantially beyond the 1913 level, Spirit was running very hi h 
everywhere. The talk everywhere was of the new big projects mr 
production goals that seemed at the time beyond imagination, 
The Western experts, having suffered a ¢ 


rushing defeat of their 
estimate that it would take 50 years to reach the 1913 level, now 


concentrated on ridiculing the First Five-Year Plan goals as 
unrealistic. How silly they appeared when the five-year plan 
was completed in four years with an enthusiasm on the produc- 
tion lines that no land had ever known before. 

It was in that year that the Revolution came with full force 
to the village in the form of farm collectivization, and elimina- 
tion of the power of the kulakt exploiters of peasants. To the 
grandchildren of the peasants of 1929 it may appear improbable 
that the poor of a village then had no more as a technical base 
for their collectives than what few horses, livestock and plows 
they could put together. But that is how the collective farms 
started. And often with less. It was that start, however, that pro- 
vided the seeds for the gigantic scientifically run farms of today 
and the living conditions for their members the peasants of 1929 
couldn’t even dream of. so 

The early hardships were very great. There was division in 
the village; the kulak vs. the poor, many of whom were landless 
and worked as laborers. Then, there were many middle-level 
farmers who did not exploit peasants but at that stage still had 
No incentive for collectivization. During the first sweep of col- 
€ctivization, with expropriation for the collectives of the prop- 
eres 


" Kulaks were the largest group of rural bourgeoisie, They merci- 


lessly exploited their farm hands, the rural poor and other rural work- 
ers.— Ed, 
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‘ties of the kulaks, the line was breached in many areas to the 
maida farmers. That called for a correction and strong contro] 
de ting the middle peasants from 


: rotec 
by the Communist Party Pp llectives. I personally witnesseq 


i i into co 
ressure to involuntarily get in -ctives 
ie of the conflicts in the collectivization process. One case 


comes to mind which took place in a district (like tae? counties) 
office of the Party. Two young peasants from a village were 
hanging around for hours in waiting to see the secretary. Their 
plea had been denied before, but they pressed on militantly for 
the right to classify a middle peasant as a kulak. ; 

The secretary explained to me that they sought the inclusion 
because that middle peasant was quite well off in terms of 
farm equipment and horses. They were told categorically they 
couldn’t expropriate him. On top of this type of conflict was 
the resistance of the kulaks against being reduced to the level 
of other peasants. They used every form of deception to divide 
the village, including provocation of violence. Before giving up 
their positions they slaughtered their cattle and sold the meat, 
so as to leave nothing of value for the collectives. They organized 
themselves into gangs and attacked the villages. They used the 
village priests against collectivization. Burning of crops of col- 
lectives was a common tactic of the kulaks. 

It took a number of years before such resistance ended. And as 

modern technology and scientific management of collective farms 
increased, middle also found it advantageous to join the collec- 
tives. 
My first look at the way the Five-Year Plan was unfolding in 
industry was in September 1929, in Leningrad, then the major 
center of industry. I represented the U.S. Young Communists at 
the International Youth Day parade. Watching the parade from 
the grand stand we saw what the world was to see in every So- 
viet parade since; banners reporting industrial achievement and 
the goals to be reached in the current plan. 

The Leningrad Komsomol gave me a grand reception, with a8 
escort through some of the city’s major pl includiag’ 

: plants, including 
famed Putilovy Works whose workers had pee: f 
a significant role # 


the Revolution. There I saw heavy machinery work, but noted 
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that most of the plant’s equipment was still with labels of 
Western firms. At the big Electrosila plant, an assembly line of 
electrical home appliances was in operation. A visit to the Red 
Triangle Rubber plant, then the largest in Leningrad, was an- 
other highlight of the tour. There was vigor on every production 
line—a drive towards a plan target. 

From Leningrad came a three-day train trip to Baku in the 
Caucasian republic of Azerbaijan, for the Youth Day celebra- 
tion of that city. Baku then had all the features of an Eastern 
city with Islamic mosques much more in evidence than high- 
rise buildings or factories. But as in czarist days it was a major 
oil center. They told me of the problems in post-Revolution 
days before technologists who could be trusted and were able 
to operate the industry developed. But progress was already 
considerably beyond the czarist level. A boat ride in Baku’s half- 
moon shaped Caspian Bay showed oil wells far off shore. 

Baku then little resembled its present self with a population’ 
of one million, a metro and modern high-rise apartment build- 
ings. In 1929 many women still wore scarves covering their faces 
in public—and in the intense heat too. Involvement of women 
in industrial work was still a problem. But much headway was 
already made. We visited a garment shop where several hun- 
dred women worked, but only women. The Soviet government 
banned any decrees or forms of pressure on women to drop the 
veils in the Caucasus or in the Mid-Asian republics. Progress, 
elimination of illiteracy and socialist education was in time the 
effective solution to that problem. 

Some days after the Baku trip, I was invited to attend the 
Tenth Anniversary celebration of the Ukrainian Komsomol in 
Kiev. That city was not a major industrial center then. No major 
projects were then planned there because it was too close to 
what was at that time the border with capitalism. But farther east 
Kharkov was teeming with industrial development. In the Serp 
i Molot (Hammer and Sickle) plant they showed me new-type 


* According to the 1979 census, the population of Baku was 
1,550,000.— Ed. 
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re turning out, but not yet trac. 
tors. Among the show places of Kharkov were its two newly. 
built ten-storey buildings, the highest structures 1n the city. From 
the roof-top I was able to get 4 panoramic view of the city, 
Today it will take a much greater height to get such a view. 


Kharkov even has a metro. 


agricultural implements they we 


During the winter of 1929 I joined an excursion to the Vol- 
khov Electric Station near Leningrad. It was a small station by 
present-day standards in the Soviet Union, but it was the first 

by his GOELRO plan—the net- 


example of what Lenin meant 
work of power stations the Soviet government had to have for 
successful building of socialism. It was also proof that the So- 


viet government had the knowledge and technology to build 
such power plants. Since then Lenin’s GOELRO plan became a 
reality. Many of the stations have 50 times the capacity of Vol- 
khov. The Krasnoyarsk station on Siberia’s Yenisei, with a ca- 
pacity of 6.4 million kilowatts, has more than 100 times the ca- 
pacity of the first station. 

In mid-1930, as the second year of the five-year plan was 


I took a trip along the Volga in a small motor boat 
near 


under way, 
with stop-overs along the way. One was at Sormovo, 


Nizhni Novgorod (now Gorky), another of the major metal 
plants that was making headway on its plan. Walking through 
the production isles, little red flags were noticeable at certain 
machines. They signified the worker was involved in socialist 
emulation. Those were only the first signs of a movement that 
today involves a large majority of the workers and many millions 
of them in the higher stage of exemplary Communist Labor. Emu- 
lation today is more organized, with formal agreements on com- 
mitments for objectives, and more in the spirit of “Communist 
attitude to labor”. 

Nizhni-Novgorod (Gorky) was then still like the fair-center it 
was traditionally, but on its outskirts, along the Volga’s shore 
something new was on. Construction was under way for the first 
big automobile plant, under direction of Ford es ici The 
project was under one of the earliest contracts the S cayemns 
ment was able to obtain with a U.S baiae's nied ing 

S. capitalist enterprise. The 
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Soviet government paid heavily for the technology and experi- 
ence. The Soviet director of the work that was just beginning, 
while escorting me to the construction site, pointed to a row 
of especially constructed bungalows housing the Ford men, and 
remarked, “We had to build these for them.” From his tone and 
some uncomplimentary remarks about the Ford men, it was ap- 
parent that relations were far from good. The Ford men sneered 
at the inexperience of Soviet workers and weren’t overly coop- 
erative. 

At the construction site could be seen just the foundation for 
the two units of the plant, giant oblong frames of concrete for 
automobile assembly lines as long as city blocks. Many hundreds 
were doing shovel work inside those oblongs and close by con- 
struction was begun to house workers who were to work in the 
plant. 

In time Gorky became the big auto production center it is 
today. The peasants who made up the major production force 
when the plant was built, became experienced mechanics, thou- 
sands of them eventually shifted to the many other plants to 
teach new workers. 

Our little ship went further down the Volga, stopping at 
Cheboksary, the capital of the Chuvash Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, a town now of 300,000, but then of just 10,000 
population, perched on a high bank. There wasn’t anything in 
that town resembling industry. It was just a market center for 
peasants of surrounding villages. I was put up in the newly- 
built “peasant house” the only hostel in town, providing visiting 
peasants an overnight place. Chuvashia, then with a population 
of a million, had gained the status of an autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic in 1925, 

With the aid of the Communist Party’s director of education, 
I boarded the only bus working out of Cheboksary to see a near- 
by walled monastery which was the seat of “culture” before the 
Revolution came to Chuvashia. The rickety bus rolled on a 
cobble-stoned road, passing some villages. The horses of Chu- 
eg had not yet become accustomed to moving objects that 

ere not alive. At the sight of the approaching bus, horses ig- 


nored their drivers and steered off wildly towards farm land, on 
occasion turning over wagons in ditches. — 

Already then the autonomous republic developed an exten. 
sive cultural life: invited to an open-air concert, I was introduced 
to persons represented as the republic’s outstanding artists, sing. 
ers, actors and poets. i a 

Cheboksary today is one of the Soviet Union’a large cities, a 
major industrial center on the Volga. The Chuvash Republic 
compares well with the many autonomous republics in the Rus- 
sian Federation industrially, in education, science and living 
standards. 

Some recollections of a half century back are cited to under- 
line what the first socialist republic had to start with. By 1941, 
substantial progress was made through _ three five-year plans. 
Then came the Hitlerite invasion and destruction of life, indust- 
ries and homes on a scale unequalled in history. But already 
during my visit and travels in 1959, there was very little evidence 
of war destruction. The tempo of reconstruction and renewal, 
of the onward march and record growth, was very swift, and 
on a steadily broadened scope. The USSR achieved an eco- 
nomic base that provides the means for limitless advance. There 
are many observers in the capitalist world who either deliberately 
for propaganda purposes or out of lack of knowledge, ignore the 
backwardness of pre-Revolutionary Russia and the struggle the 
new society founded by Lenin had to wage to survive. But most 
important of all, they ignore the vitality socialism arouses in a 
people that made the miraculous advance possible. The “secret” 
is simply the fact that there is far greater willingness to work 


and fight, if need be, for yourself and society than for an ex- 
ploiting master class, 


CHAPTER I 
SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


My two years in the Soviet Union was an excellent 
opportunity to see socialist democracy in action, better under- 
stand it and compare its development to earlier stages of the 
country’s history. As the new Constitution stresses, there are no 
longer class divisions in the USSR, it is now a government of 
all the people. There is not a sign left of the pre-Revolution 
capitalist or feudal exploiters of labor. Exploitation of the labor 
of others is forbidden by socialist law. The former capitalists 
ran off to capitalist lands, or, in time, became integrated to so- 
cialist ways. Three socialist generations have eliminated all traces 
of the former rulers, both of city and village. 

Understandably, the course of Soviet democracy was influenced 
by the changes. As long as there was some base in the popula- 
tion for the former rulers—capitalists, agents of foreign firms, 
kulaks, intellectuals and technicians or military men who hung 
on to the former rulers, the government had to apply a strong 
hand and rigid suppression of any form of organized political 
opposition. The Marxist-Leninist concept of democracy differs 
sharply from bourgeois-democratic forms. In the Soviet Union 
there is no pretense that its democracy is open to former enemies 
and opponents of socialism. Its concept is of a democracy open 
only to working people, whether in the manual occupations or 
in intellectual and technological fields. The idea of allowing orga- 
nizations opposed to socialism to function is out. As individuals, 
persons are able to vote against candidates in the secret ballot- 
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ing, or to run for posts. To this day an infinitesimal Numbe, 
still cast negative votes. 

In capitalist countries the claim is shouted from the Toofte 
that the “majority” rules and its democracy is “equal” for all 
Under this cover are a maze of restrictions which combined With 
open suppression of working class and other popular Movements 
virtual monopoly of all the means of information and news, make, 
the pretense of democracy “for all” a mockery. In the final 
analysis bourgeois democracy is democracy for only the ruling cir. 
cles. As an example, in the United States barely half the Us, 
voters even voted in the 1976 Presidential election, There aren't 
a dozen of 535 in both houses of Congress who can even claim 
to be of the working class. After two hundred years, there are 
still only the two parties of capitalism, with effective power. 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN THE COUNTRY 


The basic determinant of Soviet democracy is not 
alone whether the majority of the people give it ballot approval. 
The Soviet measure of democracy is the extent of popular parti- 
cipation in the administration and activity in the life and deci- 
sion-making of the country. As we shall see further in this work, 
none of the countries that have had bourgeois democracy for 
centuries come anywhere near the Soviet Union, in the extent 
of involvement of people in the affairs of their countries. Tens 
of millions are actually tied actively to the affairs of the Soviet 
Union, from the local Soviet (council) to the top legislative body, 
the 1,517-member Supreme Soviet, 

Another misunderstanding by many in the West, even by some 
liberal friends of the Soviet Union, is the “one-party” system. 
Anti-Soviet propagandists make much of this, contrasting it 
with the multi-party capitalist states. The Marxist-Leninist con- 
cept of parties is that they are an expression of the class division 
and conflicts in society. A party represents a class. If there is no 
class division there is no real base for conflicting parties. But the 
very structural concept of parties differs. The actual members 
of a capitalist party are the few, usually closed clubs and hidden 
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powers who make the decisions and steer their course. The Unit- 
ed States is most typical. In the Soviet Union the Communist 
Party with 16,500,000 members is based on the key principle that 
every member must be an active dues-paying member in one of 
its primary units. Its units correspond to the structure of Soviet 
society as a whole. A party with the rigidly enforced require- 
ment that every member must be good standing in dues and ac- 
tivity, is not a party that is, or can be, run by politicians in 
“smoke-filled” rooms. But that is not all. In the Soviet Union 
there is actually more of a “multi-party” authority and public 
influence in political affairs than in capitalist lands. As the Soviet 
Constitution specifies, not only sections of the Communist Party 
can nominate candidates, but every public mass organization— 
trade unions with 122 million members, the Young Communist 
League (Komsomol) with 38 million, cooperatives, work collec- 
tives, and meetings of servicemen in their military units. 

Most candidates for judicial and Soviet posts are, in fact, 
initially nominated at factory and institution general meetings. 
This nominating process is the key element in Soviet elections. 
In view of the fact that a candidate’s ability to run for office 
does not depend on his financial means or contributors, a person 
whose record as a citizen is unknown can hardly be nominated. 

We really come down to the question: under what system are 
more of the people involved in the political process—capitalist 
or Soviet? The answer is obvious on its face. But you have to see 
the way the Soviet election process works to see the mass involve- 
ment. They don’t have the exchange of mud, scandal disclosures, 
trickery, fraud, racist and ethnical influences, expenditures of 
many millions, campaign theatricals and showers of false prom- 
ises that characterize elections in capitalist lands. But what 
impresses a Western observer is that despite the “one-party” sys- 
tem and the rarity of contests in the finals, many millions are 
involved in the election campaigns of the Soviet Union. The elec- 
tion campaign is no less an education campaign than the pick- 
'ng of candidates. The most foolish thing candidates can do in 
the Soviet Union is to prepare themselves with what they think 
May be a more “popular look” to make unrealistic promises, to 
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bout their personal sey aie way e L ni 
abou . 

te 1 ip with people in high quarters, to k ; n re. 

friendship w n record in the field of work, or to personally 

geal fhe ation. Any such methods, so common jy 


+ nomin ee 
solicit support for n sure rejection. The grounds fo, 


i i iti Id mea f 
capitalist politics, wou : : } 
nomination are entirely different in the Soviet Union than In 

- , 


ed ? Is the prospecti 
capitalist lands: Is the record in industry good ‘ eee P aed 
didate modest or a self-seeker? Is he or s c ee be 
abana | ood relationship with people? 
bureaucratic or do they have a g : h ce 
Is there anything against them like racist or other c auvinist 
attitude? In addition, an election campaign is also the period of 
review of the state of an enterprise, institution, or community 
and the type of candidate who would best qualify to meet its 
problems. 7 
My quest for information on the way Soviet democracy works, 
was all the greater in light of President Carter’s sudden emergence 
as a “human rights” advocate and denunciation of the USSR’s 
policy. In February 1976, I sought’ to interview Soviet officials 
on the Soviet election system. At the offices of the Supreme So- 
viet in the Kremlin, Dmitry Nikolayevich Nikitin, head of the 
Department on Problems of the Work of Soviets, accompanied 
by Pyotr Prochorovich Gureyev, head of the Juridical Depart- 
ment of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, gave more than 
two hours In answer to my queries. The questions were such as 
Americans would usually ask, and called attention to much of 
the anti-Soviet propaganda on the subject. 
In summary, here are some of the replies and explanations. 
The balloting in the 1974 § i : 
tees upreme Soviet election totaled 
»689,612 votes—99.98 percent of the eligible total. Why such 
— - —— almost every vote in absence of a contest? The 
ai i : A 5 
south an nee cami of eatin cae 
: ‘on election commissions in which more than 
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The two-house Supreme Soviet, of 767 in the Soviet of the 
Union and 750 in the Soviet of Nationalities, in 1976 included 
421 members (27.7 percent) who were not members of the Com- 
munist Party. More than half of the 1,517 members are workers 
and collective farmers. Nikitin observed that by workers are meant 
production workers and farmers of state farms. It was in re- 
sponse to my observation that since there are no capitalists or 
any kind of exploiting business people in the USSR, what is the 
composition of the rest? He said technicians, service people, intel- 
lectuals, people in the sciences, cultural fields, store employees, 
medical, and full-time Communist Party officials. I observed 
that people in those fields are also workers, all on wages just as 
production workers. He agreed, but said that the statistical dis- 
tinction is to stress the nature of the Soviet government. 

Elections for the 50,437 local Soviets in the 15 Soviet Republics, 
20 autonomous republics, eight autonomous regions and 10 auto- 
nomous areas, name a total of more than 2.2 million deputies. 
They represent more than 100 nationalities. In 1976, 56.2 per- 
cent were not members of the Communist Party. More than 30 
percent were under age 30. 

Nikitin observed that the USSR is the only country in the 
world that sets by law the year-round duties the deputy is obliged 
to carry out and to give an account to the constituents. He pre- 
sented me with a pamphlet outlining those requirements. A 
nominee, even if unopposed, usually addresses 10 to 15 meetings 
in the election district. It is at those meetings that the candidate 
listens to criticism and suggestions. The law also requires strict 
attention to suggestions from the constituents at election meetings. 
In a period of three years, Nikitin noted, 1,700,000 such sugges- 
tions were made and more than 1,500,000 of them received at- 
tention and were acted upon. 

“We esteem this process very highly as a manifestation of so- 
cialist democracy,” said Nikitin. “Not one suggestion, be it from 
a village or in the Supreme Soviet, is ignored.” Referring to 

the nine million involved in the election commissions, he said 
_ 64 percent are workers and farmers. The Supreme Soviet’s 1,517 
members are of 61 nationalities, with 475 women. 
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conference of representative 
nizations is held with a major 
ly withdraw. A deputy’s require 
bis or her constituents is so strl 
of recall if the mandate is igno' ; 
of Soviet law that makes the provision, observed that in a period 
of ten years, more than 4,500 deputies 
recalled, almost 100 from autonomous 1ég 
Supreme Soviet there were 11 recalls. 

Subsequently, Mikhail Georgadze, Secretary of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, presented more data at a press conference 


on Soviet elections. He observed that supplemented to the 2.2 
million Soviet deputies are volunteer sub-committees of the res- 
pective Soviets, totalling in 1976 more than 30 million. Georgadze 
also noted that in the 1975 election campaign more than 126 
million citizens attended the meetings at which candidates faced 
a review. In that year more than 50 million persons attended 
meetings at which the executive committees of the Soviets came 
up for review. 

Georgadze defined Soviet democracy in a statement, as follows: 

“There is a democracy of a new socialist type in the Soviet 
Union. It has its own principles and traditions, In evaluating 
es democracy we follow the guidelines set by Lenin, that free- 
dom and democracy must be seen from a class viewpoint. There 
- > Ape in general, or democracy in general. Socialist democ- 
osetia Sameres for the working people. It expresses the 
~ . ¢ working people and bars the possibility of its use 

arm ok people, socialism or the work for peace.” 

The Soviet usage of the term “worki ” i ] 
or pan i ng people” designates al 
o perform useful services beyond producti i 
mental or in the arts, or eee: ry ie Rate pee 

Haccace of anon ill nebe: and others unable to w 
As an example to show th j 
major base of the Sovi em 
in the plants, Geor, : ee Oe nae ee 
plants, gadze sighted the big Likhachoy auto plant 
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in Moscow. Its members include one deputy in the Supreme So- 
viet and six in the Moscow city Soviet and 58 in the Soviet of 
the district in which the plant is located. 

The method for legislative (Soviet) decisions also differs from 
those of the U.S. or other capitalist lands. Many of Western 
lands charge the short sessions of the Supreme Soviet or of lower 
Soviets, as “undemocratic” or “Party dictated”. For Americans, 
especially, the absence of debates at open sessions, endless talk, 
even filibusters or other tricky maneuvers often expressing the 
lobbies of differing interests among sections of the bourgeoisie, 
seems an “absence of democracy”. But, as has become quite tradi- 
tional in U.S. politics, even the slightest reform or progres- 
sive proposal usually come after considerable pressure in the 
form of demonstrations at national, state or city legislatures, mass 
campaigns and petitions to the legislators, demonstrations of 
unions, minority peoples, women, youth or whatever groups may 
be most affected. Georgadze observed that every Soviet has per- 
manent commissions on various aspects of a Soviet’s problems, 
where most of the preparation on a legislative proposal is done. 
There are 1.8 million deputies in those commissions at all levels 
and 2.6 million other citizens are coopted to participate in their 
meetings at work. The emphasis in the Soviet legislative process 
is on the involvement of experts and others with experience on 
given problems. In that way, decisions are not compromises be- 
tween lobbies of business or other interests, or reflections of class 
conflict. There are no antagonistic classes or lobbies in the USSR’s 
legislatures. There is no need for workers to struggle and pres- 
sure for years, most often unsuccessfully, for a reform or conces- 
sion. In the Soviet Union the workers have an effective power 
through their unions and other public organizations and the le- 
gally provided right to initiate legislation at all levels of the 
Soviets. They have the deputies and the press. In the two years 
in the USSR I found a very interesting part of the press the 
daily page or two of letters and articles discussing proposals for 
improving legislation or rules, criticising sharply inadequate en- 
forcement of existing legislation, exposing irregularities in facto- 
Ties or stores and discussing hundreds of other such issues. A deci- 


of rights in bourgeois democracies. This was true under the Soviet 
' Union’s first Constitution immediately after the October Revolu- 
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sion of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
wide publicity, declared it a strict requirement that all Ieites 
to the press must be accounted for by referral to the rela "| 
ministry or properly answered, with authority of experts, Scientist 
or affected institutions. The extent of this process can be judg 
from the annual statistics of newspapers on the number of let, | 
ters they received. Pravda reported 464,766 letters for 1976. | 
Izvestia 467,995 for 1975 and Trud, the trade union daily 670,969 
in 1976. | 
This obligation has been put into the Constitution, in Article 49 | 
as follows: “Officials are obliged, within established time-limits 
to examine citizens’ proposals and requests, to reply to them, and | 
to take appropriate action. Persecution for criticism is prohibited, | 
Persons guilty of such persecution shall be called to account.” | 
Such figures are the dimensions of the USSR’s political de. 
mocracy, and what Lenin meant when he wrote, “Soviet power 
is a million times more democratic than the most democratic 
bourgeois republic.” He explained that is so because “it is the | 
freest, widest and in most resolute manner, enlists all the masses 
in the task of government”. 


A CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Soviet concept of human rights is far more 
basic and much broader than even the most liberal pretensions 


tion, and of the constitutions that followed. ‘The new, fourth | 
Constitution, enacted by the Supreme Soviet on October 7, 1977, | 
spells out Soviet rights specifically, section by section, and includes | 
some new rights, 
As the new Constitution Says, it is a continuation of the 1936 
and the earlier Constitutions. But in the Soviet Union they do | 
not view the Constitution as something static. It is reviewed ' | 
meet rapidly changing times, and especially to fit the stage o | 
“developed socialist society” now in the USSR, the world chang® | 
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since 1936 and the existence of a system of a substantial number 
of socialist republics. This is in contrast to the position of the 
U.S. rulers who never tire of emphasizing that the U.S. Constitu- 
tion is a “remarkable document” that stood a 200-year test and 
may never need basic changes. In the two centuries, 26 amend- 
ments were passed dealing mostly with administrative, tax, elec- 
tion procedure and such issues. Abolition of chattel slavery in 
1865, voting rights for women in 1920 and reduction of the voting 
age to 18 in 1971 were very belatedly the only historically im- 
portant issues. But the U.S. Constitution remains basically a docu- 
ment for regulation of property relations and insurance for per- 
petuation of the capitalist system. It is also loaded with checks 
on popular influence and with much vague, equivocal language 
on such rights as there are. Court interpretations often change 
under influence of the relation of forces in the class struggle. The 
Supreme Court judges, appointed by presidents for life, do the 
interpreting and ruling. The issue, of course, is not only what's 
in the Constitution but, no less important, under what class rule 
it is interpreted and enforced. 

The importance attached to the new Constitution is shown by 
the procedure for its framing and enactment. Leonid Brezhnev, 
Communist Party General Secretary and President of the USSR, 
personally headed the commission that worked on the draft of 
the Constitution and on the final document. For four months the 
people of the USSR discussed the draft. Pravda, as the other 
dailies and journals, devoted at least two full pages to letters and 
articles on proposals for the Constitution. Brezhnev began his 
report by first describing the unprecedented extent of public par- 
ticipation in the discussion. Eighty percent of the USSR’s adult 
population, in all 140 million persons, took part. The discussion 
was in the 450,000 open meetings of the Communist Party as 
well as in the trade unions, in the Young Communist League 
and other of the public and community organizations. Just in 
- Party’s meetings, more than three million persons took the 

oor. 

The tremendous participation was also induced by the type of 
document discussed. The draft, in plain language, covered the 
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needs of the people. It was not in language for jurists and 
yers. Brezhnev noted, however, that while the documen 
greeted with general acclaim, the committee he chaired re 
some 400,000 amendments and proposals. The Supreme 
of the USSR, considering these recommendations, made approxi. 
mately 150 changes in the texts of 118 of the 173 articles and 
added one new article. 

The Constitution states it is the fundamental law of a. Hg, 
veloped socialist society”, in which the “working class is the lead. 
ing force”, in which the political system assures “an increasing| 
active participation of the working people in state affairs” 
Throughout, the document lays emphasis on increasing the role 
of public mass organizations, in the first place the member trade 
unions, for an effective administration in social-political affairs 

Article 9 says: 

“The principal direction in the development of the political 
system of Soviet society is the extension of socialist democracy, 
namely ever broader participation of citizens in managing the 
affairs of society and the state, continuous improvement of the 


t Was 
Cely, 


machinery of state, heightening of the activity of public organisa- | 


tions, strengthening of the system of people’s control, consolida- | 


tion of the legal foundations of the functioning of the state and 


of public life, greater openness and publicity, and constant res- 
Ponsiveness to public opinion.” 


Listening to Brezhnev’s report on the amendments accepted or | 


rejected, and his general characterization of the Constitution, I 


against an immovable roadblock—the want of backing of three 


more state legislatures for the required 38 of the fifty states, to | 


of the Constitution. Also came 


. View of Moscow from the Kremlin 


People of various professions and nationalities 
are represented in the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 


A group of delegates poses in front of the 
Supreme Soviet building: (left to right) 
R. Beibutov, a soloist in the Azerbaijan 
Theater of Song; Yu. Sidorov, Hero of Socialist 
Labor, a foreman at a machine factory in 
Leningrad; T, Pardayeva, a foreman on a 
cotton farm in Uzbekistan; I. Kasumov, an 
_ Azerbaijan writer; and D. Galkin, Hero of 
“Socialist Labor, director of a factory in the 
Urals 


During a break between sessions: (left to right) 


: Sochneva, from the Penza Region, a foreman 
°n a state farm; V. Stefanov, from Bryansk, 
ik adjuster at a mechanical factory; 
K. Karayev, a composer; and L. Chumenyuk, 
tom the Ukraine, a poultry-yard worker 
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scussing the draft of the Constitution. 


Yorkers at a combine factory in the Ukraine 
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Also, the kage anise oe ing the United States to cri 

nullify civil rights legislation that was won in th fe a 
most shameful, was the Carter’s administration’s a oe - 4 
ridiculous “human rights” charge as a Constitutio wre satin 
human rights a reality was being enacted by the ee ne 
eee people of the 


Actually, aie long list of basic human rights provided in the 
new Constitution had been generally in effect in the life of th 
Soviet people for many years. The Soviet government is i 
strong enough economically and politically to make the Specific 
guarantee of those rights the fundamental law of the land. Most 
of the rights guaranteed are not even covered in the constitu- 
tions of the U.S. or other Western states, On the other hand, 
many practices in the U.S. and other capitalist countries classed 
as “human rights”, are banned in the USSR. The holiest of 
“human rights”, the exploitation of others for profit, is forbidden 
in the USSR on pain of heavy prison sentences. Advocacy of any 
form of racism or national chauvinism is a crime in the USSR, 
but in the U.S., with evident Supreme Court approval, openly 
racist and anti-Semitic organizations, such as the gangster-like 
American Nazi Party, the Ku Klux Klan and many other such 
outfits, legally publish their papers and books that go gti 
the mails, operate from open offices, stage parades and atta 
organizations of minority peoples. 


i 4 of the new Constitution says: a 
“ihe of the USSR are equal before the law, without dis 


nationalit 
tinction of origin, social or property eet race be = - % 
sex, education, language, attitude to religion, typ ur 
? o) 


i icile or other status. 
: “The equal cae of citizens of the USSR are guaranteed in 
e equ 


wa i d cultural life.” 
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; d nationalities of the USSR bg cack Gece ie 
ay x indirect limitation of the rig: sci ok 1K 

ee ee direct or indirect privileges on 8" t aeclenie 
establishment ws d any advocacy of racial or ae) 
i mg eT - contempt, are punishable by law. 
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In the United States, chattel slavery for millions of Blacks Was 
“constitutional” for more than 75 years under the Constitution 
It took a bloody civil war to get an amendment outlawing slavery 
and since then, discrimination in many forms continued notwith. 
standing a vaguely-worded equality provision. 

Operation of crime syndicates in the business of prostitution, 
gambling, narcotics, loan-sharking, job-selling and such pursuits 
is virtually a “human right” in the U.S. because they operate 
openly in every city, with the constitution no serious obstacle. 

Organisations advocating or inciting war operate legally in the 
United States. The new Soviet Constitution in Article 28, de- 
claring for steadfastly pursuing “a Leninist policy of peace” and 
“supporting the struggle of peoples for national liberation” de- 
clares plainly: “In the USSR war propaganda is banned.” 

Another of the holiest “human rights” in the U.S., as in all 
capitalist lands, is the right to rob people through inflation and 
to squeeze prices all the “market” could bear at a given time. 
But under the Soviet Constitution the government’s rigid price 
control outlaws violation of the prices, or price gouging of any 

type. 

In the two hundred years of the U.S. Constitution, the right 
of employers, with government and police support, to combat or- 
ganization of unions and deny collective bargaining rights, has 
been in line with the pursuit of “free enterprise’—the most sacred 
of “human rights”. 

Under the Soviet Constitution unions are accorded rights and 
authority organizations of workers in capitalist lands cannot eve? 
dream of. Article 105 of the USSR’s Fundamentals of Labour 


- Legislation declares: “Officials guilty of violation of labour le- 


gislation .. . shall be held legally responsible.” 

Most of the long list of key human rights guaranteed by the 
USSR’s Constitution are not even touched in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. We note some of them. “Women and men have equal rights 
in the USSR,” says Article 35, spelling out the provision in detail, 
but adds also the rights of “special labour and health protection 
measures for women”, “legal protection and material and moral 
support for mothers and children, including paid leaves and 
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other benefits for expectant mother d 
S and gradual re i 
eduction of 


working time for mothers with small chi ig 
eee ie nee ce children . A 1977 Supreme 


cannot even claim paid time of 
in their union contract. 


Article 40 declares Soviet citizens “have the right to k 
wor 


; ° nd pay in accordance wit 
the quantity and quality of their wor , and not below a ng 


established minimum), including the right to choose their trade 
or profession, type of job and work in accordance with their 
inclinations, abilities, training and education, with due account 
of the needs of society”. In the U.S. there isn’t the slightest such 
right, jobs are not secure and the right to throw people out of 
employment is an employer’s sacred right. Few can choose an 
occupation because under capitalism most are forced to choose 
whatever they could find on the labor market. 

The “right to rest and leisure” provided in Article 41, declares 
the working week must not exceed 41 hours, with shorter hours 
in some industries. The article makes mandatory annual vaca- 
tions and holidays with full pay and underlines that guarantee 
with a requirement by the government to provide a “network of 
cultural, educational and health-building institutions, and the de- 
velopment on a mass scale of sport, physical culture, and camping 
and tourism; by the provision of neighbourhood recreational fa- 
cilities, and of other opportunities for rational use of free time”. 

That guarantee, long practiced, entitles every working person 
in the USSR a minimum of 15 working days with full pay for 
vacations, with some industries, such as mining and in chemicals 
or hot jobs, giving as long as six weeks off. The general — 
is about 24 days off. But no less important 1s the real A re a 
of resorts and camps for tens of millions at a cost workers 
afford. : health institutions” 

“Qualified medical care provided by state sean detail tiie 

f . ‘ That provision detal 
at no cost is guaranteed in Article 42. ers sad aude 
State’s responsibility to insure Ogg ene labor. 

reventi are. It also covers a or 

P Ae ey has no national health law. Health care is in a 
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In the USSR candidates are nominated who are known to 
eople as fellow workers in plant or farm, as leaders, scienti 
artists or others with distinction for their conteibution Suet 
NOT as politicians. There are no “professional politicians” fa 
Soviet society. The socialist standard for citizen in the USSR 
is first of all one who must perform useful work. As Article 60 
says, “Evasion of socially useful work is incompatible with the 

rinciples of socialist society.” ; 

The idea that a union in the United States should nominate 
a candidate for political office is inconceivable under present 
circumstances. A union’s choice would have to be nominated 
through one of the two capitalist parties, an extremely difficult 
and doubtful course. The workers as yet do not have their own 
politically effective mass-based party. That is why the U.S. Senate 
of 100 members has 65 lawyers, most of whom have business 
clients, 13 businessmen and bankers. A third are millionaires, and 
not a worker among the rest. Of the 435 House members, 215 
are lawyers, 81 are businessmen, the rest a mixture with hardly 
a worker among them. 

The Constitution of the USSR sets new objectives in line with 
its advanced socialism stage. “The state promotes development 
of collective farm-and-co-operative property and its approxima- 
tion to state property.” That envisions a course towards phasing 
out the distinction between the publicly-owned industries and 
farms from the farm or other cooperatives where property is 
owned only by the collective. Already much of that distinction 
is disappearing, as I observed, where new advanced industrial 
forms tie many collective farms into modern complexes. 

Article 19 sets the aim of enhancing society’s homogeneity by 
steadily diminishing difference between town and country, be- 
tween hand and brain labor, and for drawing together the many 
nationalities in the USSR. That course has been under way for 
some time with success apparent in much of the vast land. 

Several articles provide for full rights in the development of 
culture, the arts, sciences, athletics, the advancement of youth 
and the retired, the latter pensioned at age 60 for men, 55 for 
women, 


ge ar ae 


by the very structure ve Constitution, Sov) 
As one can see OY ty in which the Zovernmeng Pin 


od ‘des for a socie : : e 
socialism ne - basic human rights enabling tts heople ‘ 
at low or n hindered in their chosen pursuits, be it in bi, 


‘ elop un ‘ . 
rapidly ee Deen: or arts. Meeting people in the Ussp on 
ae by a characteristic common to all: none seem to be 
is Si 


: ey problems, the next month’; fr, 
plagued ese raat fl job insecurity, medical bills, 
iene ent, vacation costs and such other concerns common in 
non-socialist lands. The stock eigenen! of free CHAeEp Tse that 
people freed of so many worries don’t have much incentive to 
work and advance, is proven sheer nonsence by socialist expe- 
rience, Where in the capitalist world have the people jumped 
so rapidly from a backward land of mostly illiterates to what they 
are today in industrially powerful USSR? 

Most important in understanding how a socialist society works, 
to take the USSR as the major example, is that every phase in 
it is planned and everyone in it is involved in the drive towards 
a goal. Most is heard of production plans, but closely related 
are plans of all services, all institutions, all stores, all schools, 
all city or regional developments, all medical, recreational, ath- 
letic and scientific institutions, There seems to be a measuring rod 
- every field. No land is more statistically conscious, because 

€ figures show the pace of the drive towards a goal. Even every 


ass can plan for itself, and figure on certain major purchases 
Y @ certain time because 


capitalist lands are plantless, 


th : a socialist country 
Leninism. That hag heen teas Party armed with Marxism- 
© Most important factor in explaining 
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the Soviet easage rapid and steady advan 
tion recognizes this fact by, for the firs i 
uidance role of the Communist Pg me 


of the UBER. This is not a bureaucratical] 

members just register but have no other a y run Party whose 
is a party of 16,500,000 members who are Caan obligation. This 
in their fields, connectd with the units of ¢ ED to be active 
jon and every Soviet, at all levels, pein bg public organiza- 
defines the Communist Party’s role as follows: of the Constitution 

“The leading and guiding force of Sovi er 
cleus of its political system, of all patie che See bi nu- 
organisations, is the Communist Party of the Soviet al dg 

“The Communist Party, armed with Marxism-Leninism, deter. 
mines the general perspectives of the development of society and 
the course of the home and foreign policy of the USSR, directs 
the great constructive work of the Soviet people, and imparts a 
planned, systematic and theoretically substantiated character to 
their struggle for the victory of communism. 

“All party organisations shall function within the framework of 
the Constitution of the USSR.” 

The above highlights of the way the fundamental law of the 
USSR works in comparison with the capitalist, suggests also 
why the propagandists of the West timed their ravings on “human 
rights” with the Soviet Union’s new constitutional advance. It’s 
the ancient tactic of the thief pointing a finger at others. The 
imperialists, gripped by an endless crisis they cannot meet, 
steadily losing the confidence of their own peoples, resorting more 
than ever to deceiving, clubbing and imprisoning people to re 
on to power, are increasingly disturbed by the progress Foc 
society that does not suffer from the ills and rotting of capita ea 

With the suddenness of a response to a call, the. assorement 

ral Intelligence Agency, or ™S 
a few dozen contacts of the Cent he CIA, blosso ae 
os within Soviet society objectively useful to the b> 
orth as “dissidents”. © es as 

From various localities a couple or 5° revealed themselves # 
Lithuanian “freedom” lovers; oF 48 
“Georgian”, “Jewish” or other label. Fini 


The new Constitu- 


» Mcorporat; 
‘ ng the 
y as the fundamental law 


dissidents of 


anced and given other 


ee 
forms of encouragement from abroad, these Broups were given 
world-wide publicity with much of the bourgeois press Comps jn 
Moscow the major connecting link. As correspondent jn the 
USSR, I noticed how little interest most of the U.S, bourgeoi, 
press corps of 29 persons took in the real news developments ‘ 
those two very eventful years. They were most responsive to pres 
conferences with “dissident” Sakharoff or the frequent cal] to 
them for interviews at the homes of other “dissidents”. Frequent. 
ly, a major Soviet news story would) get bare attention in a 
U.S. paper while something Sakharoff or another “dissident” saiq 
would get front-page billings. 

Article 50 of the Soviet Constitution specifies clearly the guar- 
antee of “freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly”, and 
ensures all available means to make those rights a reality. But 
rejecting the hypocricies of bourgeois constitutions, Article 50 
also adds that those freedoms must be practiced “in accordance 
with the interests of the people and in order to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system”. The Constitution declares plainly 
that (as we already noted quoting Mikhail Georgadze) there is 
no freedom in general or democracy in general in the USSR, 
and that socialist democracy is democracy only for those who 
are working people in the socialist society. Those who suddenly 
came forward as “dissidents” have no base in the Soviet Union 
and have nothing in common with the society in which they are 
citizens. They openly declare their enmity to it. Their association 
with the false “human rights” charge of President Carter’s Ad- 
ministration is a clear giveaway of their true nature and alle- 
giance. 

On returning to the U.S. it soon became apparent to me that 
the Carter Administration’s maneuver boomeranged with force. 
s ; ie ge oie that masses of people, in demonstrations 
where, lik th pease that ie look home” on human rights 
. eae ia imprisoned Wilmington Ten’, many others are 


* The Rev. Ben Chase, the last of 


Carolina, was freed on December 14 foen ten imprisoned in North 
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day that the “dissident? Sch 
the nie and espionage and Whe 
iS Saeer ee that the “long March” of 
it ne who walked more than 3,000 mi 
ay of Washington to the Capital gree 
rathered before the White House With the de 
and return of Indian lands, Human, yj ht 
not in the USSR where jitg human rights 
as the law of the land. 
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USSR. There is much 
lopment, its institutes, 
ns, all sorts of facilities for recrea- 
nt, and, of course, the Kremlin. One can 

ga good look at the city 
But you have to travel 


in it to see— 


museums, theaters 
tion and entertainme! 


be busy for many W 
: el illion residents. 

w of almost eight million | 

in all directions of the vast land if you want to really see and 


study it. No two are alike of its 15 republics, nor 20 autonomous 
republics, 8 autonomous regions and 10 autonomous areas, They 
differ in history, language and they cherish and preserve every- 

Traditions of many centuries still 


thing that traces their past. 
color the customs, food and ways of the people. This heteroge- 


neity is strongly emphasized in the Soviet Union’s nationality pol- 
icy as the essential characteristic of the union of socialist com- 
munities. They are not discouraged or interfered with in any 
way. In fact, it was only with the rise of the socialist order that 
some of these nationalities received a script for their language, 
encouragement to develop their art and culture and to develop. 
research of their roots and history. 
ovens Reem ‘ edie es “i 
is the unity of the people sn ai times that of the USA, 
the Communist Party ‘on th Bee Oy Marxism-Leninism and 
lingual, with the Russian lan € goals of socialism. All are bi- 
I rarely came across a ence a i eee 
0 didn’t speak Russian fluent- 
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VLADIMIR—GUS-KHRUSTALNYy 


One of the first 
Soviet Union was to 900-ye 
the rising Russian nation. I 


garden apartments alon 
socialism. You enter M 
Golden Gates. The ma 
seem well preserved an 
astery on high ground 
But while all such his 
Sve Vladimir its pictu 


g broad tree-lined avenues built under 
Oscow Street through the 12th Century 
ny churches, colorful and no two alike, 
d cared for. So is the large Nativity Mon- 
surrounded by a high wall, well preserved. 
torical relics of architecture and art that 
resque look are so well guarded, the city’s 

and region’s main attention goes to the rapid industrial progress 
~to the large tractor plant and the giant auto-parts works and 
€ many other industries described to us by M. A. Ponomarev, 
 Tegion’s Communist Party Secretary. A visit to the Industry 
ibition Hall showed a display of examples of Vladimir's 


Production, among them major home appliances, like refrigera- 
‘ors and such. 
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in objective in visiting the district was the Neighborin 

Bolshevik farm (of ‘which we. will nd Genial a es te 
nearby Gus-Khrustalny crystal plant and ‘tes oa ages Concentra. 
tion of traditional Russian art and architecture chiefly of the 
ae eae is spending millions of rubles in restora, 
tion work in Suzdal, especially on the work of Andrej Rubley 
who did much of his magnificent work in Suzdal during the 
early fifteenth century. Suzdal is a treat to see because It shows 
the high level of art and architecture achieved by Russian paint. 
ers and builders a thousand years ago, but little noticed jn the 
world. The Soviet Union has opened the doors wide to see them, 
A big motel complex was under construction. In the Many Cities 
I was to visit later—some of Greek Orthodox background, or of 
Roman Catholic as in Lithuania, or Islamic background as in 
Uzbekistan’s 2,500-year old Samarkand, remains of the past are 
carefully preserved. Soviet law classes all monuments and other 
historically valuable remains of the past as public property. Abuse 
in any way is violation of the law. No one can appropriate or 
buy or sell such historic remains of the past. This is in no sense 
a compromise with religion or contradiction to the atheism 
predominant among the Soviet people, or admiration of feu- 
dalism. 

The visit to Gus-Khrustalny was to a plant founded by Rus- 
sian artists in decorative glass more than 200 years ago, with a 
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There is probably no Country in the world this: 
t puts a 


é value on folk-art and enco, : 
than the Soviet Union. mragement of art in general, 


TULA—YASNAYA POLYANA 


-_ Tula, directly south of Moscow about four hours 
by train, Is another 800-year old city where the past merges with 
the highly developed new. But Tula is the traditional ci f 
metal mechanics. It was long a center for arms ries a 
qarist days. The city was also a target of the nazi invaders. re- 

as vital because of its arms manufacture and as a eats. 
way to Moscow. But the fascist 45-day siege came no closer than 
the outskirts because of Tula’s heroic resistance. It was awarded 
the coveted “Hero City” honor, presented personally by Leonid 
Brezhnev at a celebration in 1977. Tula boasts that in its 800 
years no enemy ever penetrated its defenses. 

The city with a half million residents, still proud of its tradi- 
tions as a metal center, is famed for its modern machine indus- 
tries. In pre-Revolution days Tula was culturally as backward 
and with as low a literacy level as all cities of old Russia. But 
today, we were told, Tula has gone far beyond eliminating illiter- 
acy; the district has 175,000 specialists in occupations and pro- 
fessions with diplomas. The Tula area has 1,165 cultural clubs, 
960 libraries with 13 million books, 1,200 film projectors in opera- 
tion, mostly in the clubs, four stage theaters, a circus, a philhar- 
monic orchestra, eight museums and two branches of the Moscow 
University. In the past decade 7.5 million square meters of hous- 
ing was built and handed free to occupants. 

We spent a day in the AZOT Chemical Works near Tula, one 
of the USSR’s largest chemical complexes, employing 12,500 
workers, We also visited the Lenin collective farm near neigh- 
bouring Novomoskovsk. Most interesting was the conference with 
the director and economists of AZOT. They described how, start- 
ing with a systematic review of the plant’s divisions in 1968 Aes 
ly by the union and management, a cut of 2,500 in the number 


of workers was achieved along with a 91 i recent increase j 

productivity, mostly through automation and new technology, 
Three million rubles of the seven million rubles saved, went f,, 
wage increases. Nevertheless, no jobs were lost and current én: 
ployment is even slightly higher than before the reductions, 
Knowing American experience where a union would term such 
cooperation for elimination of workers treachery and where tech. 
nological advances mean fewer jobs and more permanently jobless, 
we asked for an explanation of the riddle. AZOT’s director ex. 
plained. In the Soviet Union there is a shortage of labor. But 
the plant has been steadily expanding its production beyond 
fertilizer which had been its main product. The eliminated work- 
ers are continually absorbed by the added plants. The “freed” 
workers get a training for the new jobs over a period of two 
years at the average wage they earned. Many are occupied in 
AZOT’s large steadily working construction and woodworking 
shops on repair, remodeling and even on construction of apart- 
ment houses for workers in AZOT, usually in Novomoskovsk 
which we also visited. The construction teams built the large 
Cultural Palace of the plant’s workers, and the prophilactoria 
(disease prevention center), the size of a small hospital. No one 
went without a job or lost a day’s wages. 

Tula’s long reputation as a metal center was also due to its 
reputation as the samovar-producing center of Russia. The city 
still produces 1.5 million samovars a year—but many are electric, 
or purchased for traditional decorative display. The samovar has 
been a Russian symbol for centuries, and they don’t let you forget 
it in Tula. They have a companion to it—the Tula cake. Those 
are flatcakes of honey molded with all sorts of inscriptions to 
suit occasions—holidays, anniversaries, marriages, births and 
birthdays. One is most likely to see a samovar in many Soviet 
homes. Its operation is much more complicated (unless it is a 
phoney one, electrified) than warming a tea kettle on a gas stove. 
But often for parties or celebrations, the samovar is put to work 
and, traditionally, guests pour themselves tea. In Tula they swear 
that there is no real tea unless it is from a charcoal-burning 
samovar. 
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Russians in days when 


THE BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


-An opportunity to visit the Balti 
was especially welcomed because the U.S. 
lies by an assortment of pro- 


¢ Soviet republics 
capitalist press, fed 
nazi refugees who were given a 
haven in the United States, has been particularly vicious against 


the three republics. An invitation to American journalists to come 
and see for themselves how the Baltic peoples feel about the So- 
viet system, only brought forth more falsehoods that shame the 
journalistic profession. ; 
The journey was also interesting because these three republics 
did not really begin to build a socialist life until after the nazis 
were driven out by Soviet forces and defeated in 1944," We spent 
two weeks in the three republics and were given full freedom 
to visit a half dozen cities, many factories and farms. We con- 


ferred with the top officials of each country and spoke to many 
‘Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia voluntarily joined Oe ae 
1949, However, fascist Germany’s treacherous attack on a : aaa begin 
in June, 1941, interrupted the growth of somgernr allie republics 
in these republics. The socialist transformation of the 

“as begun anew after their liberation in 1944-1945. 
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fa es 


persons. One is struck first by the fact that the attitude of 

in the Baltic republics towards socialism and the Soviet ua 
does not differ from that of the rest of the Soviet People, th 
is clear not only from the evidence everywhere that they ha 
become fully integrated with Soviet life and procedures, Ther 
over-fulfilling of the economic goals and role as Communists, an. 
pares with the best of the USSR’s regions. Estonia, for exam, le. 
topped its planned 36-39 percent rise in production for the Ninth 
Five-Year plan with an actual rise of 41 percent. Lithuania rose 
49 percent and Latvia 36 percent. 

The pace of advance in these republics is in large measure due 
to the general policy of the Communist Party of the USSR Central 
Committee for mobilization of resources of all industrial regions 
of the Soviet Union, notwithstanding the difficult period of post- 
war reconstruction to help the Baltic newcomers to socialism, 

Another factor is that illusions in capitalism couldn’t linger 
long with the murder of 125,000 Estonians in the nazi death 
camps; 300,000 Latvians, plus 280,000 sent to Germany as slaves; 
and an even larger number of Lithuanians, including the destruc- 
tion of almost all of the large Jewish population. Hence the great- 
er interest in the drive to get in stride with the other Soviet re- 
publics, 


ESTONIA 


The population of the Baltic republics is relatively 
small. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic, the smallest, has 
only 1,466,000 people. Apparently that, too, contributed to greater 
emphasis on efficiency, most advanced technology and most eco- 
nomic use of the workforce. Edgar Ténurist, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of Estonia, told us that in place of the 
150,000 small individually operated farms there are now only a 
litte above 300 collective or government farm economies. The 
average size of a farm now is 8,000 hectares (about 20,000 acres) 
with the largest farm in the republic 16,000 hectares. We visited 
the Rakveresk 12,000 hectare collective farm and the 15,000 
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‘Shale mining in the Estonian SSR 


Kiev, View of Cathedral Square in the 
Kiev-Pechersky Monastery 
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The convenient new residential district 
Rusanovka is one of the most beautiful 


parts of the city 


Lvov, one of the oldest and most charming 
cities in the Soviet Union 
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Vinni state farm 

neat and milk products also 
. ? oO 
aude establishments—a starchy. 
na 3 

ee facture aa. = €quipped and ae a winery, a 
manu ne construction of individy anized, furnitur 
of the co ective. The farm has 1,800 co al homes for Sietulers 
nen bee large mechanized Stalls T . idee: producers 
19,000 Ss annually, Then there are “i arm also prepares 
grvicing tractors, trucks and combines the machine shops for 


tilization work. On to » Also, there j 

ae p of all that i . 2 “ere is much fer- 

this is done b . Is a mink 

e by 500 working members of the ar a8 = . All 
nts in the 


farm community, plus s 
ome who live j 

Rabe therlune, hes, ou in nearby towns, 
entire year. Eric Eril ee ee eens 
A t, the 49-year old chairma eae 
an a farmer. He was an agronomist for 11 sea igs 
an of agri-industry and other experts. Fr spepeaaeronp 
500,000 rubles in 1976, the farm had 1 Pou one ee 
the Gsesbutt p ad 1,200,000 rubles clear 
c on to the members, building of homes, a child-car 
nter and other such benefits. The 220 ruble evens ne 
are was higher than in Soviet farms generally. ‘ 
e - the much larger Vinni state farm, 945 workers take care 
: ,500 horned cattle, 2,700 of them milk cows. They have a 
arge plant for production of feed in the form of bricks and 
pellets from grasses. A state farm is just like a state-owned fac- 
tory. All are on wages plus bonuses. The farm’s population of 
5,000 has a community life just like urban workers, in high-rise 


apartments, electrified, and with all modern amenities, recrea- 
nd school provisions. The 


tion and cultural club, libraries, sport # 
agra delivered 2,600 tans oF Tent in that year. The average 
monthly pay was 229 rubles. ; 

qednee aly Estonia went all out for the technological revolu- 
tion, showing such speed in increases as 60 percent in electronics 
dusevig the Ninth Five-Year Plan, 70 percent in ene pion 
facture, 40 percent in power, dairy an . 
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mechanized, Estonia’s miners drove up seer ase to af Million 
tons a year, providing the country’s energy for Power, and cep. 
tain chemicals and fertilizers. A combine of U.S, business firms, 
including Standard Oil of Indiana, came to the little republic 
so maligned in the U.S. press, with a request to examine Whether 
Colorado’s oil shale can produce the kind of results Estonia gets, 
The U.S. businessmen sent 10,000 tons of Colorado's shale for 
testing in Estonia. By the end of 1975 34 U.S. firms Invited the 
Soviet oil-shale specialist, Victor Efimov, to address their meeting, 
There he informed them that Colorado’s shale can be economi- 
cally exploited and his replies were published in the journal of 
Chemical Engineering. 


LITHUANIA 


The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic is most 
intensely attacked in the U.S. of the three Baltic republics, A 
relatively larger number of its reactionaries, who tagged along 
with their nazi masters when the country was liberated, received 
refuge and cover of their crimes in the U.S, F inanced and directed 
by the Central Intelligence Agency and backed by the U.S. 
government, which still refuses to recognize the three Baltic states 
as republics of the USSR, these Lithuanian fascist groups feed 


from the Soviet “yoke”, that Catholicism js suppressed and 
that the country is becoming “Russified” in language and pop- 
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ceremony. An official of the marr iage hall told us that th 

actually instances when a couple changed the decisio ~ were 

rectly across the street Is a corner Catholic church at ut di- 
Jes desiring a religious service can go, oC eo 
Just as Soviet peoples everywhere, the Lithuanians today ¢; 

far more attention to preserving and care of everythin poops 

meaningful in their history. es 
Russification? More than eight 


population are Lithuanians ; 8.6 percent are Russians and 7.7 per. 
cent are Poles. As in all of the USSR the second language is a. 
sian, but in book stores and in street book kiosks, Lithuanian is 
overwhelming. All street and Store signs are in Lithuanian, The 
number of Lithuanian titles published annually would put to 
shame some West European lands with many times the popula- 
tion. 

Lithuanians who migrated to other lands would still recognize 
Vilnius as they remember it decades back, because the “inner 
city” is kept intact. They’d even see restoration work of some 
damaged churches and the 400-year old university library, just 
as we saw in Tallinn, capital of Estonia and Riga, the capital 
of Latvia. Yes, they have inner cities in the large USSR cities. 
But they ‘are not the part of the city, as in the U.S., that is 
rotting, abandoned, with wooden boards over windows of long- 
shut stores, with the dilapidated houses left for occupation by 
impoverished people. On the contrary, the “inner cities” in the 
Soviet Union are as much as possible kept as they were, in a 
sense as historic landmarks. There are no slums, no “red-light” 
districts or skid-row populations in the USSR. But generally 
there is an outer ring, the “young town” that is built around 
the old city, where in many cases the majority of the population 
lives and where many of the industries are closer. ; 

Lithuanians, very much culture conscious, have built a new 
opera house, styled beautifully to a modern motif by a woman 
architect, lined inside in brown teakwood, all glass on the out- 
side. We watched a performance of La Traviata in Lithuanian. 
The theater renders year-round performances in npemnre 

Most of the residents in “young town” were born aroun 


4° 


Y percent of the 3.4 million 
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: to go socialist. They are 
period hemes He eT ee tiehly industrialized Lith” 
ae They don’t retain much of the old hangovers, 
Th Facanea families and press hard for all the best that socia. 
ier in new homes and higher productivity for higher 
ai offices of the Communist Party leaders gave us a run- 
down on the changes that have occurred within just 30 short 
years. There were 616,000 pupils in 1976 in 3,279 general educa- 
tion schools; 59,000 students in 12 institutions of higher learn. 
ing; 2,600 public libraries and a yearly output of some 2,000 
book titles in 15 million copies. 

Lithuania learned much from past Soviet experience on col- 
lectivization of farming and was able to make rapid headway in 
that field. While the actual collectivization of the land was com- 
pleted early, many of the elderly former individual peasants still 
hung on-to their old houses and the average of about a half acre 
garden plots, to which they are entitled under law. The problem 
was to induce these khutoryans as they were called, to give up 
their old houses that usually had neither electricity nor drainage, 


t g and other facilities, to move to apart- 
ments in the community of the collective farm 


quite easily on Pensions ; 
Paid for their old houses, | ‘"® 3500, rubles 
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We saw a sample how this works out during a visit to the 
Leonpolis State Farm, about 75 miles from Vilnius in the village 
of Dainava, population 800, with about 350 in the work force. 
With 7,000 acres, 1,900 horned cattle, 650 milk cows, Leonpolis 
is classed as a middle-sized farm. The tiny villages that were 
once scattered in the Leonpolis area have been concentrated into 
two communities, Dainava the center and one at the farthest end 
called Pitzero. They told us at Dainava that almost all khuto- 
ryans have been resettled. They pointed to a row of individual 
new bungalows made available to the resettled people, back of 
each a garden plot, the right to have chickens, pigs and even 
one cow, although there is a continual decline of animals on such 
plots, because milk and meat are plentiful in stores. They are 
mostly for vegetables, flowers, chickens and rabbits. The center 
of Dainava, however, is of modern two-storey apartments. The 
tenants pay around 12 rubles monthly for four rooms plus kitchen, 
including utilities. 

As in all farms we visited in the USSR, milk-maids are among 
the top wage earners with only the tractor drivers slightly above 
them. In Leonpolis they averaged 218 rubles in 1975. 

In the fast-rising industrial city of Alytus, we saw the partly 
operational gigantic plant turning out individual pre-fabricated 
houses. More than 4,000 workers were already working and when 
completed the number is to rise substantially, with a capacity of 
producing 4,000 houses annually. We saw the seven-room house 
and smaller houses, suitable for older couples—plus a half acre 
—the kind that resettled farmers are offered. There is no pressure 
on the still remaining Khutoryans to resettle, But as the new pre- 
fabs come off in greater number they are more easily induced 
to move. 

One surprise was when plant director Vladas Staponavicius 
pointing to bundled packs of lumber parts said they are to be 
exported to the United States. He couldn’t specify what part of 
the U.S. because the importers are only the middle-men, ‘We 
went through the seven-room house. On the ground was the 
garage, an adjoining family room with a large barbecue-fireplace. 
On the next floor was a large living room, dining room, kitchen 
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rts of lumber built-ins and two bathrooms. On the m 
eae three spacious bedrooms. On the outside, brick facin 
over lumber with stone along the bottom. Staponavitius estimateg 
the cost of the house about 21,000 rubles (about $30,000 on 1976 
exchange) a very big bargain at U.S. prices of homes. 


LATVIA 


Visiting the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic our 
hosts escorted us first to Salaspils, the site of the largest concentra- 
tion camp set up by the nazis, in which 100,000 Latvians, Rus- 
sians, Czechs and Byelorussians, among them a high percentage 
Jews, were exterminated. As we walked along the road many 
thousands trod to their death, guides told us of the horrid details 
of the seven thousand children starved to death. The memorial 
is unique in form—high concrete figures, symbolizing the victims, 
stand like shadows. We saw a march of children, who passed 
by a space built to mark such remembrance, and each laid a 
flower. This is a daily routine, we were told, so the horrors of 
fascism would never be forgotten. 

Latvia, with about 25,000 square miles is as big as Belgium 
and the Netherlands combined, although with a fraction of their 
population—just 2,500,000. Hence much effort in making every 
one in its workforce count. It is industrially among the foremost 
areas of the USSR. Latvia stands high in electronics, electric train 
Constr’ uction, furniture, radio, television, machinery, textiles, wash- 
ing machines electric bulbs, bus, bicycle, agricultural machinery, 
diesel engines, precision instruments, various medicines and vita- 


one farms and 203 State farms, Latvia also has a big 
shing and fish Processing industry, We visited a collective of 


Riga with 800,000 


avenues with high Population, twice pre-war, is ringed by new 


“rise garden apartments, Its history runs to the 
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jath century, and as you walk 
goned streets in old town, some 


way with construction of the first 


served in child-care 
eatres, to mention just two of the 
indicators the mayor gave of the city’s progress. After he finished, 
I thought of a half dozen cities in the U.S. with comparative 
population and how puny they look by comparison in terms of 
transportation, health care, child care, culture, recreation and 
sport facilities. 

Especially interesting in Latvia was the fishermen’s collective. 
The 9th of May Collective was not the traditional small fishing 
village. It has a membership of 1,500, of whom 500 do fishing 
with 17 large vessels. Some go as far as the Atlantic but most 
sail the Baltic and North Seas. The rest of the workforce is in- 
volved in operating the automated canning establishment, con- 
structing houses, ship and machinery repair, making fish nets, 
administrative affairs. There is even a shop of eight persons who 
Tepair and service ship radios and TV sets. ; 

“What you see,’ said G. Saltais, chairman of the collective, 
“was built with our own power.” He took us to a big shop tooled 
to make ship parts. The canning plant, in which some 200, 
mostly women, work, was built by the construction team of 
the collective. Saltais observed that the 9th of May is 
aby largest of the fish collectives. At least four others are 

er. 

The residential section of the collective looked like a develop- 
ment of garden houses. Running four stories, the apartment 
units were built by the collective. They usually add a unit every 
Year. We visited several of the apartments. They are an improve- 
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ment over many in cities. One apartment, for example, had thr 
large rooms plus a kitchen and a stairway to an upper floor With 
two bedrooms and bathroom. The rent was 33 rubles for a fan, 
ily of five, including utilities. The collective has all the Comforts 
of an advanced community, cultural, child care, etc. The children 
are bussed to school in a nearby town. 

As we looked over one of the fishing vessels, an elderly may 
named Johann Mejak struck our attention because he looked so 
much like the weather-beaten “man of the sea”. He had been 
fishing since 1914. What was it like for a fisherman in those 
days? Mejak replied, “In those days, one sometimes had to row 
the boat.” He is now on pension, works as a ship watchman, 
and is a respected member of the collective. 

The Lenin State Farm of 660 workers, producing mainly live- 
stock, milk, vegetables and fruit, on 10,000 acres, presented much 
the same picture of mechanized farms as seen in Estonia and 
Lithuania. One point of interest there was the stress the direc- 
tor put on the back-to-the-farm ‘trend among many young peo- 
Ple. It is mainly due to the provision of good apartments and a 
more fruitful cultural life with the construction, by the farm’s 
mie lo of a beautiful cultural palace with an auditorium 
oe Oe wre was ae tated 
70 percent women, average ee on oe 6,100 workers, 

, “nue giant complex ‘does 
cs and wool, on through 


clothes. The plant uses Most] 


policy. But only 3,500 of the salons a an aie ‘eosplopenett 

enterprise. The rest commute. Some fr 

The provision of more housing is key to holdi eas 

workers, A thousand young women thon da Ys ee 7 mee 
ermitories o! 


the plant. That affects their marria, 
nek 8 plans, hence job pros- 
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UKRAINE 


In the Ukraine, the second lar 
cs, We visited Kiev, the capital, and 
Prjerniost area of the USSR. Larger th 
w 
and its P P 

asses 


Ninth Five-Year Plan, was 89 times the pre-Revolution level 
jt would have taken several days, more time than we had a 
just gO through the many industry halls, to get an appreciation 
of the Ukraine’s economic development—aircraft, automobile 
tractor and other agri-machinery, electronics, numerous types of 
machine manufacture, coal and iron ore mining, oil, locomotives, 
buses and even artificial diamonds. Also,!as even in pre- 
Revolution days, the Ukraine is a big supplier of the USSR’s 
agricultural products. 

Communist Party leaders put strong emphasis on the figures 
showing the Ukraine’s achievements in the 60 years since the 
Revolution. In 1917, when France, as the United States and 
other of the major capitalist countries, boasted of high literacy 
and their seats of science, the population of the Ukraine was 
almost 70 percent illiterate. Today every second Ukrainian has 
either a higher or middle (high school) education. Currently, 
17 million persons, a third of the population, is in some school 
from general education to college or other institutes. At present 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences unites research institutes 
staffed by 35,000 persons. The Ukraine’s workers in the scientific 
research institutes totals more than 175,000. The Ukrainians, 
called “little Russians” in czarist times, were @ suppressed 3" 
tionality until the Revolution. After 1917, the Ukraine was htt 
fully stabilized for several years, until the last of the foreign- 
backed resistance was liquidated. When the nazi invasion came, 
the Ukraine was overrun earliest and longest under en 
and suffered the greatest destruction. I need soe a nck 
the well-known facts—hundreds of thousands of skille 


’ ha- 
died in the war or in nazi death camps. Tt took years to re 
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to rebuild the many ee that Rees almost 

i the Ukraine rose the second time wi 
levelled, iene oe had never known. And that i 
ie: a Taedopeatnt of the country’s culture. The Ukraine 
ere - cauallp eight to nine thousand book titles with 
ape gees of 150 million. Published also are more 
ra a awa and 518 periodical journals. The republic 
has 7 full-time stage theaters, six of them operas, 25 philhar. 
as, hundreds of dance and choral ensembles, thou- 


bilitate the land, 


monic orchestr: 
sands of cultural clubs and palaces. 7 
A day-long tour through Kiev, now of more than two million 


people, gave some indication of the Ukrainian power ot recon- 
struction and advance. It is a city of many hundreds of high gar- 
den apartment buildings, usually of from 12 to 16 stories. The 
Dnieper River, running through the city, divides into several 
channels, creating island-like sections, many with nearby beaches 
and parks. Kiev is one of the greenest cities in the world. Much 
restoration work was done of old landmarks. The city’s famed 
broad avenue, the Kreshchatik, running through its downtown, 
retains all its old beauty and character. One end of the avenue 
looks out on a vast valley panorama of the Dnieper, new housing, 
industries and the 900-year old Kiev-Pechersky Monastery, which 
Is now a museum. The monastery is intact as it was, with its long 
mee of cubicles of dried up mummies of “saints”, Thousands 
visit daily to see the falsehood of past church claims and exploita- 
tion of beliefs that the saints’ bodies did not decompose. ie 


the i 
outset of World War I, Cg ea : 
rai 


working People, entered the USSR 4 
» an 
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ember 1944, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
“e USSR decided to turn Lvov and vicinity into a major indus- 
trial area of the USSR. All the advantages were there—anthra- 
cite coal, oil, gas and other natural resources plus a mild climate. 
The decisions set into motion a rush of help to Lvov from the in- 
dustrial centers of the USSR. They sent material, equipment, 
scientists, technicians, skilled labor. That combined with the 
high spirit in the Lvov region because it was reunited with its 
motherland and tasted peace after centuries of bloody warfare 
and subjugation to a succession of invaders. 

My interest in Lvov was mainly to get an idea of the “secret” 
that made it exemplary not alone for its pace of industrial de- 
velopment, but for its success in achieving higher quality, one of 
the major guidelines for the Tenth Five-Year Plan. For many 
years, as the Soviet Union drove towards achieving a high pro- 
duction level, productivity and quantity of production was the 
prime objective. In recent years, increasing attention was directed 
to higher quality. Some industries and cities drew special atten- 
tion for innovations in controls and checks on production to 
ensure a higher quality. The problem is not just simple inspec- 
tion. It varies from industry to industry, but production of 
sub-standard products is made more difficult by the piece-work 
system that prevails widely. 

It seems ironic that the Lvov area should be an experimental 
ground for such problems. Before 1939, 84 percent of Lvov in- 
dustries had fewer than five employees at an_ establishment. 
About 60 percent was agricultural. Of 303,000 peasant house- 
holds in the area, 47,000 had less than one hectare (2.2 acres) 
and 124,000 had from one to three hectares. Nearly half of the 
households didn’t have a horse. The majority of the population 
Wen illiterate. In higher education, only 11 ‘percent were Uk- 
Tainians and 82 percent were Poles. 

The area was under the domination of the Polish bourgeois 
Tegime between the First and Second world wars. The picture 


——_—_—_—_—_—— 
SSR. The socialist development of the Western Ukraine, interrupted 


tas was renewed in 1944, after its liberation by the Soviet Ar- 
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: culture and in other fields, 
was about the same * Lae Lvov region produces 59 te 
just one week, we cigs one r year. In just one day the Lyoy 
the output of ap en of coal, 49 buses, 2,000 color Ty 
ace ae eat f shoes, 60 forklifts and 227 tons of 
sia bs oe oducts, In agriculture, all the tiny Peasant 
as are united in only 303 large collective farms and 43 
a. third of the population is undergoing some type of 
education, from the nearly 400,000 children in general schools 
to 120,000 in higher institutes, the rest in an assortment of night 
schools and occupational improvement courses and such. 

Following several hours of conference with the very dynamic 
V. F. Dobrik, First Secretary of the Communist Party of the 
district, we visited the gigantic bus works, the Electron TV plant, 
the Progress shoe plant and a motorcycle factory. Those are 
just a small portion of the area industries. Automatic cranes, 
household lamps, electronic tubes, instruments of all types, 
chemicals and many more are among the products. Along with 
such vigor in pressing the technological revolution, Lvov, a 


evards, modern homes gardens, new 
oa centers, new plants and Institutions are Lyov’s “outer 
. They, ¢ : 
transit Ys too, are talking of a metro or some surface rapid 
Asid 
atiecpe act ited goetPOlogical limitations, I wouldn't 
inthe plants oa Ge, he tO. tren fully what we saw 
this on “quality Controls”, But VF i i 
way: : -F. Dobrik put it 
“We worked out a 


© are working out our o ittee of Standards of the USSR. 

ts t . Sore 
in ae Tatty than the he i ie tae rigid rules for con- 
fei esse rer tan * He pointed out that 
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when it was completed. If there were defects, it was difficult, 
- impossible, to fix the responsibility. So in all plants we visited, 
we were shown all sort of checks on parts and at stages of the 
assembly that makes it possible to pin-point a defect and the 
worker responsible. 

At the shoe plant, for example, director Vladimir Schutick 
said, “While in the past we were controlling only the total pro- 
duct, now we know which worker did any part any day.” He said 
the plant employs 147 workers on checking of quality, in addition 
to people in laboratories, who check on the quality of material. 
At the large bus plant, director Alexander Sled said: “Now we 
set standards for every part. Every individual worker must know 
what he or she does.” Most interesting, but very complicated, 
was the system at the Electron TV plant. There director Pet- 
rovsky demonstrated the operation of an electronic system arranged 
to make possible the detection of a faulty part within seconds. 
This is done through a plantwide TV screen of a system that 
makes possible a filed card record of every part that is kept for 
three years and could be checked to trace a faulty part, as well 
as the worker. In addition to the check system, which Petrovsky 
said is working very well, he explained how the Lvov 40 percent 
bonus system works. All workers are entitled to the 40 percent. 
But, the worse the quality of the worker’s turnout, the more of 
the extra 40 percent is lost. 

Notwithstanding the check and bonus system, E. D. Fedorov, 
Secretary of the Communist Party unit in Electron said: “The 
starting point is the upbringing of the worker.” He observed the 
average age of the employees of the plant is 25. The procedure 
is to admit the new young workers into teams of experienced 
workers. The young people are also encouraged to be innovators 
and many do bring scientific-technological progress. He also called 
attention to Electron’s services to the workers, pointing to 
the 1,200 seat dining room that is like a banquet hall, the pro- 
Vision of adequate living quarters and the plant’s vacation re- 
sorts along the Black Sea. It’s a combination of all the factors, 
he Stressed—the technical ways, the pay incentive and the better 
life of the plant community which encourages high quality. 
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As in other areas, I visited a worker’s home, on invitation 
Mikhail Litin, employed at the bus plant for 20 years, Unis 
more than half of Lvov’s workers, who had already been ie. 
ferred to new apartments, Litin lived in midtown in an old 
apartment. He said he preferred it, because he has more bec 
in it, 56 square meters. The family had a very large living room 
for their daughters and a large 


a large bedroom, 4 smaller one 
kitchen, the latter's space not counted. It was well fixed up. As 


Mrs. Litin laid out an overgenerous suppe; Litin told me he 
started at the plant at 115 to 120 rubles a month in 1960. Now 
he gets 220 to 230. Both he and his wife told of the benefits 
outside the pay envelope without cost. Their older daughter is a 
student at a technical institute at no cost and is paid a monthly 
stipend. They anticipate their younger daughter would have 
the same in later years. Every year the family goes to the 
union’s vacation resort at only 30 percent of the very low nom- 


inal price. 

Litin casually let it drop, when I asked him if he has any 
hobbies, that he was a lightweight boxer. He said that in 99 
matches he won by a knockout 23 times and was floored only 
twice. He was floored the third time by his wife when he got 
married, on demand he stop boxing. 

Mrs. Litin nudged him to show me some of 
He brought out a pile of them. There were citations earn 
during his boxing career, then when he became leader of pio- 
neer groups and several citations for production, among them 


medals, 


his citations. 


THE CAUCASUS 
f the techno- 
moun- 


laces to visit. We were 


For a happy combination of the onrush o 
logical revolution and unspoiled beauties of nature, the 
tainous lands of the Caucasus are the p 
in Georgia, Armenia and the autonomous republic of Abkhazia 
within Georgia. The Caucasus is also a mosaic of numerous na- 
tionalities, for centuries a crossroad of Christian, Islamic, Roma” 
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Mongo! and other invaders. Victoria Sigadze, Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Georgia, whom we interviewed, observed 
that in Georgia schools teach in seven languages, depending on 
the need of the national groups in a community. The Caucasus 
also provides an ideal ground for study how socialism, while 
strongly encouraging the identity, national pride and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, also wipes out centuries-old hostility among 
peoples and unites them for progress and improvement of life 
for all. 

Enver Kalba, Secretary of Georgia’s trade unions of 2,100,000 
members, described the relationship between peoples as follows: 
“| am an Abkhazian. We are a small minority—100,000—but 
that doesn’t in any way affect my position as a leader of the 
Georgian labor movement of more than two million.” He added 
that one of his brothers is married to a Jewish woman and a sec- 
ond brother to a woman of Islamic origin. The process has also 
gone far on liberation of women in an area where conditions 
for centuries were much like those in mid-Asia. This struck me 
first by the fact that Mrs. Sigadze is one of the secretaries of 
the Communist Party of Georgia. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia’s industrial production is now 80 times the 
level of 1920, said Mrs. Sigadze. Until 1921, when the country 
entered the socialist era, the overwhelming majority of Georgians 
were illiterate. Some of the national groups in Georgia 
didn’t even have an alphabet or any written form of their 
language. Illiteracy has been wiped out and Russian, the sec- 
ond language for all, is spoken fluently everywhere, a uniting 
force and a strong factor in speeding technical-scientific edu- 
Cation, 

As an example of the way the process worked, we visited a 
large calculator manufacturing plant in Tbilisi, Georgia’s capital, 
Where 3,000 workers are on production, plus 1,000 in the engineer- 
'ng staff and 700 young people as trainees. Chief engineer Ottas 
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; 1 akes calculating egy; 
told us that the plant mak i “ 8 {ipmen, 
ates a continual production Process. 
is to apply science to production,» 
Americans who on 


Tvakharia ; 
aes industry that uit 
“The essence of our wor 
a ea almost unthinkable to a pe 
occasion see Georgians only as dancers. But it was as true ay 
life as we walked through the departments, past rows ot all sorts 
of technical devices, watching mostly young men and women 
at work, We were told they were of dozens of nationalities of 
the Caucasus and other parts of the USSR. 

But we were yet to see more along that line. A 25-kilometer 
bus trip along a scenic mountainous road brought us to Rustavi, 
Georgia's steel center, where 9,000 workers and two thousand 
technicians and in other services turn out rolled steel and tubes, 
Rustavi is a brand-new city, one of the 1,151 new cities added 
Sn a hs be nae yon and ens 
of 125,000 with ag aierege ace 05 eve — ie acon 

> rything in Rustavi is new. 
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Yo Vv Own tree lined E riendship 
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automatic boring which rom them into tubes, The Rustavi 
to enjoy all the protections and benefits of which steel 
orkers in the USSR generally. Th 
‘ rkers are assured in t generally, he plant has two 
we atoriums for health improvement and vacation rest. Each of 
0 plant divisions has a dining room, well serviced and clean, 
ing hot lunches for just 30 kopeks. The furnace workers we 
atched at work can retire, if they desire, at age 50, but the 
vrerwhelming majority choose to stay on and draw both their 
ensions and full pay. ; 

Young people predominate in the plant. Doing lighter work 
are 2,000 women. The plant’s institute turns out 500 occupation- 
al specialists annually. The youth of the city of Rustavi is reflected 
by the 16,000 members in the Komsomol compared to 11,000 
Communist Party members. At the City Soviet (city hall) Renard 
Georgadze told us that the city’s population is 50 percent Geor- 
gian, 22 percent Russian. More than 3,000 of the plant’s work- 
ers were given newly-built apartments. Some still live in nearby 
villages. An apartment in the new buildings we saw, was of three 
rooms and a kitchen plus all utilities, rents for 16 rubles per 
month. Another home we visited of a 51-year old gas worker 
whose five-room cottage, including a garage for his car, costs 
just 15 rubles monthly. 


ABKHAZIA 


: : Abkhazia’s main wealth and economic base is its 
aes climate and resorts along 150 miles of beautiful 
0 oo Sea shoreline that attracts 2.5 million vacationers annually. 

y about 100,000 Abkhazians live in their original homeland. 
iis others are scattered in other lands. But they are the major 
squa nce in the republic of 500,000 over an area of about 3,500 

te miles, 


rims ye ndel Sakvarimidze, head of Abkhazia’s Council of Min- 
pers d us that before socialism came to the area it had only 
ee * known to have a higher education. There were just 
5~2103 Ooks in print in the Abkhazian language, with a circula- 
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tion of 3,000. Today there are 2,000 teachers [ Be ri 
schools and a chain of institutes staffed 2 over : 0. A khazia 
boasts of 15 doctors of science, 400 candi in ea 2,509 
engineers, 2,000 agronomists and more than ,000 Persons in 
medicine. Abkhazia has developed some industry, but it is most] 
related to supplying the tremendous vacation and health SEIVices 
and its farms, some of which are of saa and tea. 

Pitsunda, built 10 years ago, is Abkhazia’s largest seashore com. 
plex. It consists of seven 14-storey units a total of 2,800 rooms, 
with all the dining, health and play facilities one may wish, 
As most of the resorts in the USSR, they are under trade union 
direction. Touring the resort we noted a large number of non- 
Soviet people. We were informed that a substantial part of Pj. 
tsunda’s sunshine and beach is “exported”—by contract arrange. 


A day at Abkhazia’s largest 
with a Population of 6,500 in 
was very interesting. We saw op 
ers that shaved the ready leave: 
tea they still use hand Pickers, 
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horus of Centenarians. Vanacha was in the Czar’s cavalry 
uring World War I, still wears high boots, a red shirt and 
carakul hat. He said he owes his long life to continual work, 
light eating and only an occasional drink of vodka. 

Memorable was a trip to legendary Lake Ritza, high up in 
clear as spring water, a huge basin in moun- 
tainous beauty. It brought memories of Lake Tahoe between 
California and Nevada of several decades back when it, too, was 
clear. In recent years it became a happy hunting ground for 
real estate sharks and figured in polution scandals. Earlier in our 
trip to Armenia, we visited and had a boat ride in the similarly 
large clear mountain Lake Sevan, which is also a major power 


supply. 


zia’s G 


the mountains, 


ARMENIA 


Every Soviet republic has. its own characteristics, but 
Armenia is probably most different. Picturesque in its own way, 
it has an older history than the others, having marked Yerevan’s 
2,705th anniversary several years ago. Armenians also boast of 
a high-level industrial development. We visited recently installed 
Byurakan Observatory, they said is the largest in the world. 
Entering Yerevan, a city of a million population, one is struck 
by the predominantly rosewood color of its buildings. The country 
is blessed with a stone that has served Armenia’s builders for 
centuries. They do wonders with it—cut it in building blocks, 
use it for columns, arches, monuments, sculptures. Yerevan’s big 
central square towards which front the major administration 
buildings, the trade unions and stores, is a panorama ot such 
colored stone varying only in shade. 
You sense an exceptionally strong national pride in the Arme- 
nians, It seems to be very much based on their ability to survive 
centuries of subjugation, including, they: estimate, the massacre 
of 1,500,000 by the Turkish Ottoman Empire in ‘World War I 
days. Only the Armenians on the Russian side of the Turkish 
boundary escaped the slaughter and lived to build a socialist 


5° 
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isit Matenadaran Institute Ww 

land. Guests are SL wed 4 language and walletn — 
collection of se a as the fourth century are evidence of 
ings oe ee Officials of the institute told me that th 
na ails receiving donations of such historic material from 
Armenians scattered throughout the world, including Many in 
America. Their study and preservation in the Matenadaran ar. 
chives is considered most secure and practical. 

Thousands of Armenians from all over the world visit Soviet 
Armenia annually. Most have emigrated to escape Turkish op- 
pression and massacres, and settled in other lands for three 
generations. Many of the visitors depart with the remark “we live 
elsewhere but our hearts are here”. An estimated thousand Arme- 
nians a year return to live the remainder of their lives in the 
socialist country. 

Armenia is very stony, and more than 90 percent of its ter- 
Titory is over 1,000 meters above sea-level. Its agriculture is only 


h 
Were escalated only as far as a a Cognac: of different ages, we 
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astoral scene at the foot of Mt. Ararat of hipi 

snow-capped peak, clearly visible, is on dhe = een The 

far away are the noisy modern in : side. Not 
With a population of three milli 


» as everywhere in the USSR 
ed the old ones. Culture and the performing arts ase oe 


level. The country has 1,300 public libraries with more than 


25 million books, 14 professional and 25 people’s theaters in ail 
dition to the many of the amateur type. 


ZHIGULIS AND KAMAZ 


The immense Volga basin is dotted today with many 
of the USSR’s industries, the major ones among them tractor and 
the fast-rising auto and auto parts plants. They stretch from 
Gorky down to Volgograd. A most interesting visit was to To- 
gliatti’s VAZ turning out 667,000 Zhiguli cars annually and the 
KAMAZ works in Naberezhnye Chelny on Volga’s tributary the 
Kama River. The latter was not completed but was partly in 
operation on super-powered trucks, running then at a rate of 
about 22,000 annually. In July, 1977 at the time of the visit 
of Naberezhnye Chelny, in the Tatar Autonomous Republic, 
Technical Director Anatoly Vlakhov said: “KAMAZ construc- 
tion is running ahead of plan and the annual goal of 150,000 
trucks and 250,000 of the powerful engines will be reached before 
the end of the Tenth Five-Year Plan.” ¥ 

In a sense, my journeys to the plants were a revisit of the 
Volga basin after the trip almost a half century back during the 
ground-breaking for the first auto plant near Gorky, What a 
difference in the half century! ros 70. B 

The first steamshovel at Chelny began operation. in 19 0. Y 
1977 the major assembly units were up and in partial peel 
The sleepy little Chelny of 27,000 people sprang up to a te all 
tion of 270,000 with all the people housed in units wi 


s, ranging apart at A storeys, Pano. 
iles with hundreds of cranes at wor, 
rama of 66 ce meee lant units. Gazing on the SCENE, on, 

vi ‘ee a this was possible in so short a time. 

se pes time of the visit 45,000 workers of 70 nationalitie, 
were already on production with a workforce of 83,000 expect. 
ed by the time full capacity is achieved. Mayor Ryzhovich 
of the city said he expects a population of 400,000 before 
long. “We are now getting about 11,000 births a year,” 
he said. . 

Going through the plant units in operation you see only the 
beginnings of what was in full stride a year earlier at the To. 
gliatti plant—thousands of men and women, mostly young, at 
work. 

The average age, said Vlakhov, is 25, 40 percent women. They 
work in teams (brigades) as in USSR plants generally. A calm 
atmosphere seemed to prevail. There’ was no rush or hustle- 
bustle. The young people seem to be learning to get into the 
swing along the half-mile assembly line. To judge by their age 
most couldn’t have had much experience or long training. But 
at the end of the line, finished super-sized trucks came off at the 


rate of 100 a day. KAMAZ tru : 
roads in the USSR. ! ue aize seen rolling on many 


How did KAMAZ get its labor fu 
struction work as well as for o 
way: when a big project like 


modern convenience 


supply for much of the con- 
peration of the plant? The “usual” 


KAMAZ gets under way the Kom- 
usands 
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to obtain and hold on to workers. 
KAMAZ there is a priority in sae - oe et plants like 
ae aoreae aA opportu + anata of housing ser- 
ne was a visit to the 
MAZ production workers who iene Fe tie couple, KA- 
rooms, a living room, all large, and a kitchen ne two bed- 
three times as big as kitchens I saw in many M is two to 
f the building i y Momow home, 
in sone 2 ee a large play area for children and 
an adjoining sport ground with provisions for basket-ball and 
games for older children. The rent of such an apartment for 
the family of four, including utilities, is 22 rubles a month. The 
family’s small child gets full-day care with four meals at a 
nearby child-care center for 10 rubles a month. The center is 
spotlessly clean and well equipped like all child-care centers 
across the USSR with cots for afternoon naps, playthings, etc. 
The child can be taken to the center as early as 6 A.M. and 
stay as late as 7 P.M. 

One form of training is sending young people to work for a 
period in the older auto or auto parts plants. The soviet wide- 
spread and very fruitful nastavnichestvo system speeds the process. 
It is the practice of assignment of young newcomers to a place 
of work, under the guidance of an experienced worker. And, there 
are all sorts of occupational schools without cost. 

Soviet technology made possible provision of plant equipment 
of USSR manufacture. But there were also many machines with 
non-Soviet labels. In the interest of speed even some machines, 
although also made in the USSR, may be imported from cap- 
italist. countries, among them the U.S. The Western firms are 
today vying for orders from the Soviet Union. But most striking 
were the many labels of socialist lands’ firms on KAMAZ equip- 
ment, a good illustration how CMEA (the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance) of the socialist countries works. The effect 
of such exchange relations is to eliminate much wasteful duplica- 
tion on certain products or even needless construction of certain 
plants that may duplicate. I watched a young woman weighing 
about 90 pounds feeding a huge stamping mac 


hine about three 
storeys in height. A metal plate identified the machine a product 
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of Czechoslovakia. Such cooperation is now beconiiny 4 Major 
factor in the advancement of the economy of the CMEA 3 
ries to a level of more than one-third of world industrial Produc. 


tion. 


TOGLIATTI 


The Togliatti VAZ plant visited a year earlier gaye 
a preview of what KAMAZ would be like when completed and 
running at capacity. Construction of the Togliatti complex of 
five plants, the world’s largest such auto manufacturing system 
complete in one location, began in January 1967. On Dec. 21, 
1973, the millionth car came off the line. Since then, 667,000 
Zhigulis have been rolling off the line every year. The plants 
have 90 miles of conveyor lines. VAZ is also very young in com- 
position of its workers. The average age in the main assembly 
building of more than 23,000 workers is 23. For the 80,000 
workers the average age is 26. The manager of the big metal 
building is 33. I saw a young woman, apparently in her mid- 
twenties, at the controls of a big complex automation control 
board. 

Naturally, I was interested in the question of forced speedup. 
At the time the United States had some strikes at auto plants 
over the intolerable speedup and other bad conditions. It was 
also a time when there was much talk of “human rights”. In 
auto plants of the U.S. there is very little consideration for the 


music piped in is 
type. The workers have considerable 
he VAZ complex has 30 dining 
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rooms of 1,100 places each. All 33,000 workers on a shift eat 
at the same time. They give their choice of 
in advance. The meal, which costs 40 kopeks, j 
when they sit down and after 15 or 20 minutes 
rest of the hour to themselves—to read, watch 
union’s clubroom in each department or walk al 
side gardenlike promenade. 

One of the 1,100-seat dinin 
looked like a banquet setting, 
is very spacious. No dangerous 
head. Isles between rows of ma 
A young woman driving a sm 
the isles periodically, 


they have the 
a film in the 
ong the out- 


§ Tooms set just before lunchtime 
clean and well set up. The plant 
hanging auto parts floating over- 
chines are wide enough for trucks. 
all power-driven Sweeper goes over 


Five hundred air conditioners provide cool air in summer and 
warm air in winter. A control room conditions the air to suit 
hot departments or areas that need more heat at certain times. 

Transportation is arranged to suit the shifts. Buses bring 
workers from Avtograd, the newly-built city where they live, in 
about ten or fifteen minutes, When the first shift workers pour 


te to take them home without 
delay. Similarly for the second shift that ends 12:30 A.M. Thus 


ro-area is to minimize the 

streets. The apartments rent 
at four to five percent of wages, and conditions of life are basi- 
cally like those introduced later in KAMAZ. A general education 
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i irs services 24,000 patient, 

A dental sgeackeselns ip are as a skating-rink, for basher 
nually. A new spo The plant also has a number of Spon 
ears resi Dg for its workers, also pioneer camps nearby 
and eran a the Volga. The plant director observed there i 
on the ban er in plant employment. In large measure this is due 
sig gaia as of life that Avtograd ensures its residents, 


THROUGH SIBERIA! 


Hundreds of thousands, the overwhelming Majority of 
young people, are turning eastward to Siberia’s towns or Settling 


touched wilds, uncovering Siberia’s fabulous wealth—a_tremen- 
dous reserve for socialist construction. 
I visited Novosibirsk, Siberia’s m 


‘. 7 

Wate 8 @Y stay in the region people 
bathing in the Pacific Waters, Much of Siberia isn’t so terri- 
fying bs People who fear cold. Parts are hardly colder 
Nan the Rorthern states ; i 
Population 1.300000 the United States, Novosibirsk has 
sm 


Tia, a in’ 1915 “Pend Novosibirsk in West 

lozen Sibe or » Row has: a million people. 

Many i a ate a half Million or More population 
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the size of the U.S., is mostly very cold. Some of the major pro- 

3 that have been built, or like the 3,200 kilometer Baikal- 
_ Mainline [BAM] railroad under construction, are in 
ne rost zones with winter temperatures dropping to below 
40-50 degrees Centigrade. The heroism and courage of the masses 
of people, at least 75 percent young men and women, who 
respond to the call of the Communist Party and Komsomol for 
work on these projects, can hardly be overestimated. The 800,000 
Komsomol members working on BAM have been laying tracks 
through land never trod by man, cutting miles of tunnel and 
bridging many wide streams. By 1978 these pioneer builders 
settled more than 40 newly-born urban type towns along BAM’s 
course. That’s how the Krasnoyarsk hydroelectric station, the 
world’s biggest, and the big Bratsk and Ust-Ilimsk stations were 
built. That's how new oil, coal and gas industries and cities 
sprung up in the Arctic regions. 

Interviewing Dr. Venyamin Alexeyev, Deputy Director of 
Science of the Institute of History, Philology and Philosophy of 
the Siberian Department of the USSR’s Academy of Sciences, I 
asked what draws young people in such great numbers to Sibe- 
ria. Among the reasons he gave are “romanticism”, youth’s desire 
to see and travel, independence from parents, the ease of getting 
new homes for newlyweds, because of rapid provision of new 
housing parallel with the work on projects. Wages, he noted, 
run at least 15 percent above the rates in the European section 


of the USSR and in colder areas as high as double those rates. 
He also stressed the natural desire of the youths to build and 
see their achievements. : 


“We | , child-care centers, schools, cultural clubs and stores. 
e have people from every district and every republic,” he 
ere is widespread intermarriage o: 


: f Russians, Ukrainians 
Georgians, Moldavians and others,” : = 


mbing through one of the books he wrote 
electrification of Siberia, cited tables listing the nationality ns 
position of the workers on Siberia’s major construction jobs, he 
noted 53 nationalities on Bratsk, 36 on Krasnoyarsk, 52 on Ust 
Ilimsk and such others. Out of such unity for pioneering socialist 
construction, develops a hardy, fearless people totally free of ,,_ 


cial or national prejudices. 


Alexeyev, thu 


nationalities are 
lectual fields. Saws axe 


an Insti ie ° ivisio 
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racial #8 Asia. That was quite 


gorodok. : 

Novosibirsk, a trading town of onl 
so rapidly that there is still the contrast 
new—still standing many old cabins jena iecae oe set 
apartment houses. But TV antennas are seen on the i ee 
Some of the old cabins seem well cared for, painted inde i er 
an indication that the owners val houte and 


prefer an individual house and 
garden and preservation of the traditional Russian colored wood- 


en decorative borders around door and window frames, Other 
old houses seem neglected, possibly because they are to be bull- 
dozed soon with anticipation of a new apartment to the occu- 
pant. 

Novosibirsk has an opera and ballet house that could rival 
with the best in the U.S. in capacity and beauty. We watched 
a ballet performance. 

In terms of the role of trade unions, cultural and academic life, 
sport, health and other services, Novosibirsk’s pattern is about 
what every industrial city has in the USSR. We spent some 
hours at the Heavy Electrical Machinery Works with a half ner 
leaders of the union factory committee, representing the 5,00 
workers, These workers turn out hydrogenerators and — 
erators. They produced the hydrogenerators for the Brats - 
tion of four million kilowatt capacity. The tremendous sive 218 
delicacy of machines these workers were making fice pereett “i 
Siberian workers are fast acquiring ae ae of the workers 


F d. 

‘ it was inaugurate 
began as youths at the plant since 1953 pelea my queries, 
about the United 


¥ 70,000 in 1917, has Sidi 


the workers began to pound me with questions 
States. Their questions were quite poin id them that it is dif- 
following news of the U.S. When we t © vik or Los 
ficult to get a two bedroom apartment 1 


Se 
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jess than $300 a month, that N.Y. transportation j 
Angeles for less figures on the cost of medica] Care 
3 


. me 
50 cents a ride and gave some Net’ ss a 
yeaa at each other in disbelief and repeated their in. 


looked : 
i ke sure they heard right. 


quiries to ma 


ACADEMGORODOK 


Academgorodok in Metropolitan Novosibirsk is more 
like a resort than a center of science with 22 institutes employ- 
ing 25,000 in laboratories, research and technological projects. 
Actually a separate city with 56,000 population, Academgorodok 
is cut out of a birch and pine forest, with the general appearance 
of a well-ordered university town. It has a university of 4,000 
students trained to work with the scientific institutes, totaling 
58 in Siberia or their affiliates tied to the USSR’s Academy of 
Sciences. With Academgorodok the hub, these institutes devel- 
oped a grand plan for a major advance for development of Sibe- 
ria. There was considerable development of industry in parts of Si- 
beria since the Soviet Union’s early years. But a push on a, scale 
commensurate with the big possibilities was conceivable when 
the USSR’s economic resources, technology and scientific per- 
(aoe Sine i level to match the tremendous undertaking. 
age i ‘ si ni ago, as ~ perspective became more apparent, 
Gane une ; ne the establishment of Siberian coordina- 
: nological research and study. A signif- 
rn : aan of outstanding Academy of Sciences _ personalities 
shilted to Siberia. Hence the establishment of Academgorodok. 


ia : 
sn Ai that is needed at hand, including a cyclotron. It 
ain ae for development of Siberia. There are 

associate members (the ‘highest categories 
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as Alexei P. Okladnikov, First Secretar 
somol has 15,000 members, which exp] 
the people seen are young. The distric 
munist Party of 83 members h 


y of the Party. The Kom- 
ains why the Majority of 
TIC Cominittee of the Com- 
= as five academicians, six corres- 
ponding academicians, 12 doctors of science and 14 candidates 
for doctors of science. The rest are workers in construction, ser- 
vices and other fields. In addition, explained Okladnikoy, the 
scientists have a close relationship with technicians and ae eee 
of various plants in Siberia in line with the Soviet Union’s em- 
hasis on close relations between scientists and workers. 

Okladnikov has himself devoted a lifetime to geological work 
and has led a group of Soviet scientists, in an exchange with 
US. scientists, in the study of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. 
It brought much evidence to back the theory that at one time 
there was a land bridge between Siberia and North America, 
now the Bering Strait, through which Asians migrated down the 
North American west coast. He autographed for me a copy of 
his book on his research in Alaska and the Aleutians. 

Nowhere are scientists more free in pursuing their experiments 
and research than in the Soviet Union, stressed Okladnikov, The 
Communist Party doesn’t tell them how to do their work. The 
Party’s role in Academgorodok, said Okladnikov, is mainly to 
keep before the scientists the priorities in the Party’s general plan 
in all fields of Soviet economy and social life. He gave some 
examples how scientists take initiatives and work within such 
an approach. The Party places before the scientists unlimited 
means and opportunities in which to work. Siberia’s science insti- 
tutes contributed more than 120 solutions of scientific problems 
in 1976, resulting in many millions of rubles of saving for the 
USSR. This shows how the relation between the Communist 
Party and the scientific community works to the benefit of the 
people, he observed. 

Okladnikov also described how a close relationship between the 
Novosibirsk University and the Academy of Sciences works, In 
their fourth year, the students are already involved in laboratory 
work. In the fifth year they mostly serve as assistants to scien- 
tists. The University invites applicants to spend a month of their 
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aid, during wh; 

ote orodok, all expences pv’, 8 which 

vacation in mong . ptitude are studied as they attend a few 

time their — ercent of the university students are from No. 

eee ee 10 percent are from European USSR, the 

vosl ’ 

rest are Siberians. ibirsk Universi 

Rector of Novosibir sity, who 

Dr. Spartak Belyaev, sd the importance of providing g 


interviewed, stress 
Se for the students to encourage success. Academ. 
f clubs and fine sport facilities and a big beach 


odok is a city 0 
ge shores of the artificial “sea”. We wondered a bit of what 
the role of a union could be in a town like Academgorodok as 


we entered the office of Anatoly Trofimov, leader of the 30,000 
member union of the town. He told us that there are 75 local 
units, one in each of the 22 science units and on construction 
and other work locations. To our surprise, he said the 4,000 uni- 
versity students are also members of the union. He said the aim 
is to bring the students closer to the working class. But there 
is also need of union protection. There are dangers in laboratory 
work. As generally in the USSR, unions have wide authority on 
safety issues. There is also the need to watch for observance of 
the collective bargaining contract. As everywhere in the USSR 
the union in Academgorodok has supervision over the culture 
ree, the sport and athletic activities, six children’s clubs with 
on mente 4500 plac or pechool ciate, wit 

. unions also run the Pioneer camps in forests 


= we visited, showed the ma 
where :000° children 1 
: ‘ heir h; 
machine-makin ay their hands at el i 
1g, chemistry, Ty ©'ectronics, woodwork; 
all sorts of articles, works. of art ie es * 
ng a youngster 


Musa Jalil Prospekt in Naberezhnye Chelny, 
city of the giant KAMAZ automotive plant 


A new residential district in the city of Togtiatti 
A body assembly shop at the KAMAZ plant 


One of the 
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thirty dining Tooms of the Volga 
Automobile Factory 


Novosibirsk, 
Street 


ity’s main 
Krasny Prospekt, the city’s m 
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. In the foreground 


Akademgorodok. 


Computer Center 


In the reading room of the library of the 
Khabarovsk Polytechnical Institute 


A self-service department store in 
Novokuznetsk, a city of miners and 


metallurgists 


Viadivestok: a view of the city 


Vladivostok. At the docks of the commercial 
port 
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A container terminal at the Nakhodka 
commercial port 


The faces of many villages have changed 
beyond recognition in the past few years. 


The administrative center of the Bolshevik 
Collective farm in the Vladimir Region 
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ald like to dabble with. These clubs ar i 
- than the more numerous arts and aati clubs ivguee 
ane ake many motorized objects and do metal cutti pe 

sholokhov showed us the large display room filled vie 
roducts. There were several miniature automobiles ihe 
and running. Sholokhov said in all some 50 such cars were ia 
On our way out we saw a kid working on his car preparin, it 
for the May Day parade, next day, when all wis made Ae 
were in line, driving their vehicles. The kids become very much 
attached to these clubs. It gives them a chance to try and experi- 
ment and develop a scientific and technological aptitude, Sholo- 
khov said. The clubs are free of cost to the participants, Expe- 
rienced teachers come in certain hours weekly and give guidance. 
The children come after school. When they graduate from public 
school they get a certificate from the club. This helps them to 
choose what they want to do after graduation. 


FAR EAST 


A nine-hour non-stop jet flight from Moscow to the 
USSR’s Far East maritime region gives some idea of the immen- 
sity of Siberia. I spent two weeks of intense travelling and flying 
in the Pacific Coast province to see just a tiny part of Soviet 
Far East, but it was an area as vital as it is beautiful. Vladivostok’s 
panorama like that of neighboring Nakhodka is much like San 
Francisco or other San Francisco Bay area towns. The houses and 
buildings escalate up surrounding green hills. But that is where 
the similarity ends. 

Vladivostok’s homes are miles and miles of garden apartment 
buildings usually ranging from nine to 16 storeys, while in tight 
San Francisco old houses in which most people live hardly have 
space between them. Also, Vladivostok has very extensive Pacific 
Ocean bathing beaches while in San Francisco the Pacific waters 
are too rough and cold. Bathing is forbidden. Vladivostok, like 
San Francisco is located on a peninsula and has unlimited space 
for northward expansion. Its population has grown to 550,000 
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ports and serving the ports along thousands of miles of the Soviet 
Pacific coastline and around the Bering Strait along the Arctic. 
The ports of Vladivostok and Nakhodka are now among the 
largest in the Pacific and a third port—Vostochny—just across 
Nakhodka Gulf, still under construction, from all indications, will 
be the largest of all. The ports of both cities have become centers 
of commerce and the Soviet fishing industry, including processing 
and canning of the catch as it is unloaded. We visited one of the 
giant fish processing plants located just off a Vladivostok dock. 
It’s a big operation of machines, smoking equipment, packaging, 
with hundreds of workers mostly women. 

As more than 100,000 workers are setting a rapid pace in lay- 
ing the tracks of BAM towards the Pacific Coast, in the Vladi- 
vostok-Nakhodka region they are working with equal intensity 
to build up the needed port capacity through which the coal, 
oil, iron and lumber from Yakutia and other Siberian regions 
will pass. After a look at the tremendous port of Nakhodka, only 
26 years old, and 22 docks most modernly equipped with 70 con- 
tainer cranes, working 2,000 vessels and 170,000 railroad cars an- 
nually, a ferry ride across Nakhodka Gulf took us around into 
Wrangel Bay to see the third port. And what a sight! A number 
of docks and many buildings were already up as were a number 
of container cranes, That port, we were told, is to have 66 docks 
when completed, with processing plants for fish, coal, lumber 
and other cargo. The plan calls for a capacity of 30 million tons 
of cargo annually, when Yakutia’s and other wealth of Siberia 
comes down BAM and connects to existing railroad into the 
port under construction. Near Wrangel Bay another town is 
under construction to be the home of the workers of the coming 
port. 

The lumber dock is already in operation, Two tremendous 
barges, with a capacity of 10,000 tons of lumber in each, were 
loaded with logs to the top. They were to be pushed by tugs 
across the Sea of Japan more than 700 kilometers to a Japanese 
port: The Japanese are apparently paying for the lumber and 
for the iron, gas and coal to come, with credit for equipment for 
the ports and BAM. The big container cranes there bore labels 
6* 
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ese are undoubtedly also in 
of Japanese heat: D0 pers It seemed near ee 
in’ completion of the coa! : bl On at 
the time of our trip there. Two big cement oblong forms 
looked like swimming pools were already built. They wij) * 
basins for coal coming from Yakutia, 

Vladivostok is also the Far East’s scientific center of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. Nine colleges or institutes specialize in ya. 
rious fields, such as the Pacific Institute of Fish and Oceanogra. 
phy. More than 44,000 students of the area are in higher learn. 
ing. About 34,000 are in the schools for special professions. As 
in Soviet regions generally, the Maritime region to judge by the 
statistics officials gave us, is well in step on education, cultural 
clubs and palaces, health care, sport activity, child-care, pioneer 
camps and vacation resorts. 

Kravchuk told us that in place of the 70,000 small peasant 
farms operated with horse or oxen before the Revolution, the 
area today has 14 big collective farms, 188 state farms and four 
broiler chickens operations. Agricultural area has been greatly 
expanded, especially on rice and soya beans. 

Most Pleasing during the Far East visit was the opportunity 
= head homes of workers, especially to meet on the job, 
Maria pova, operator of a crane on the Nakhodka fish dock. 
She is a member of the Central Committee of the Communist 


she does. She told 
in 1947, when - Oa aren netics fie oldest of seven children 


ment with only three old- 
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Michael Krivobokov of the port authority broke in to say, “She 
met the challenge and today ranks among the best.” Maria Popo- 
va has two sons. She is also a deputy in the Nakhodka Soviet, On 
bidding us goodbye, she climbed back to her workshed with the 
agility of a man half her age, and started the pickup of big loads 
of fish from the hold of a ship just returned from far north waters. 

In Vladivostok I spent an evening in the home of Boris Nes- 
terenko, a dock worker in his thirties. After a number of years 
as team leader he went to an institute to train as dispatcher of 
workers in a section of the port, a job on which he had just 
started. We talked until almost midnight about conditions for 
port workers and work procedures. He wanted to know about 
conditions of U.S. dock workers. In the USSR there is no dispute 
and never has been over containerization, a problem that still 
plagues U.S. dock workers. There is no unemployment, hence no 
concern over job security, no cut in earnings because 
of new technology. A Soviet dock worker may be called upon 
to do any work in a port, where he or the team may be needed. 
Every work team encourages and helps each of its members to 
become familiar with a number of occupations that may be re- 
lated to port work so they could be shifted to other work with 
maximum efficiency and full use of work time. The union of 
port workers watches over observation of the collective agree- 
ment and enforces proper payment to workers of all four classifi- 
cations in each team. The team works as long as it takes to 
complete a loading or unloading job. The payment for the job 
is then apportioned by the team to each member on the basis 
of classification. In addition each worker gets a percentage due 
him or her on the basis of the Siberia rate—10 percent extra for 
each year the worker is in the Far East up to 50 percent. Then 
there is also a merit bonus that may be due to the team for a 
fast overall job. 

Dock workers are among the highest wage earners—at a base 
of 350 rubles monthly. The Nesterenkos live in a comfortable 
two-room apartment plus a kitchen in a new house. Mrs. Neste- 
renko is a doctor. They have one son in a preschool center for 
which they pay 12 rubles a month, meals included, 
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Ostrovsky, director of operations of FESCO, the fleet of 

UI. Js saisalls gave us a comprehensive picture of the tea, 
ocean eS of servicing 10 of the USSR northern ports ag fa, 
mendous tas f the fleet of 44,000 horsepowe, 


with use 0 
as Chukotka, often Haak al peut lnkiattions iy 


‘ ScO also operates a 
icebreakers. FE 4 that operate along the coast and for wor| d 


otorshi 
— 4 xperience passage southward on one of them 


ruises. I was to € : : 
oad days later for a 94-hour cruise along the Soviet coast, Those 
motorships are about the last word in luxury excursion vessels— 


individual private rooms, showers, pools, music rooms, play rooms 


and excellent food. 

Some months after return 
the U.S. West Coast as far a 
rows of the blue FESCO containers in 
land, Oakland and on Long Beach docks. 

On the whole I found the trips to Siberia’s Far East and 
West most interesting and informative. Americans generally know 
least about Siberia, or believe it is hardly out of the ice age. 
When ex-President Ford and Leonid Brezhnev met in Vladivostok 
for the historic conference, some correspondents who accompa- 
nied the President were about the only Americans in that part 
of Siberia since American invaders departed in 1922. Some of the 
journalists wrote a little on their “discovery of Siberia”. The 
facts about Siberia are breaking through, however, as journalists 
of U.S. publications “brave” the wilds. A documentary on Sibe- 
ria by the National Geographic Society and its televised tour of 
Siberia were very informative. 

a Siberia tour of USSR President and Communist Party 
; voidte ee cen in the summer of 1978 also 
and reserve for Soviet me “Aiendth meal Ae eae ee 
a platform for him to aoa = icantly, Vladivostok provided 
he and then President Ford a ob Bee nes te T 
securing detente. It was an non on important steps towards 

mportant geographical point from 


which to warn a numb 
dora colduae spicy, mber of powers of the danger of sliding back 


to the United States, we drove up 
s Vancouver, Canada. We noted 
Vancouver, Seattle, Port- 


CHAPTER IV 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


Trade unions were of major interest to me during 
travels through the Soviet Union. My work on the Daily World 
and earlier, since 1934 on the Daily Worker, has been mainly 
related to trade union affairs. The trade unions of the USSR, 
as the largest mass organization, have more direct responsibility 
for and relationship to the day-to-day life of the people than 
any other. They express most directly the key working class base 
for socialism. Within the United States there is more misinforma- 
tion and deliberate falsehood on the Soviet trade unions than on 
any other aspect of Soviet life. The truth and a clarification of 


the role of the USSR’s unions has therefore become vital for in- 
ternational Jabor unity and stronger support of peace. 
the USSR I sought 


During visits to plants in many cities of 
i ges and readily obtained, the opportunity to meet 
| ces of the respective factory committees and city or regional 
“acters of the trade unions. Those meetings were of extraordina- 
ae because they were informative (often to both sides, 
of one put to me) and they directly conveyed the spirit 
Union, 8 people. Covering the 16th Congress of the Trade 
Ally. and conducting frequent interviews with leaders of the 

Stent Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) in 
“ow on trade union affairs were especially valuable. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMEN 


In the recent period, as strongly Stressed at 
Congress in March 1977, the unions of the USSR ha 
greater responsibilities and authority in line with the Period al 
developed socialism in the USSR which demands 8reater involye, 
iment of the working class in the affairs of the Country, In pi, 
speech before the 16th Congress, Leonid Brezhney called on the 
unions to be even more energetic in assuming and exercising the 
authority and rights they have. 

Some idea of the scope of the Soviet trade unions, can be 
gained from the essential data the AUCCTU leadership submitted 
to the 5,000 delegates to the 16th Congress. The membershi 
represented was 113.5 million! grown since to 122 million mainly 
because of an increase in collective farmers admission by the 
unions. The 30 industry-wide unions have 700,000 primary units 
(locals based in factories or other work locations) headed by 


the 16th 
ve 48sumed 


he work location. 


Participants from 
" These and other figures in this chapter refer 4g 1977, 
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unions. These conferences of union, man, 
nen have in the five-year period since ihe Seine need 
es forth eight million production proposals of which 82 Ongress 
re carried out. Percent 
eles the 16th Congress met there were 143,000 collect; 
ements which are renegotiated annually, terr ‘ia 
agre' ' | hi ca 9 ’ ns Subject to 
approval by the membership of the unit factory committee ‘in 
yestion. There are now 250,000 comrades courts at work loca- 
tions in the USSR. Functioning under the authority of the res. 
pective trade union commitees those courts of judges elected by 
the workers arrange trials conducted before fellow workers on 
the basis of charges of lack of discipline, anti-social relations 
habitual drunkenness, rudeness, etc. Ten rubles is the masinium 
fine, but pn effect of a trial before fellow workers is usually 
the real penalty. 

In 1978 the number of sanatoria—prophylactorias under union 
supervision reached more than 2,000 with more than 2,000,000 
patients a year. In these union-supervised establishments set up 
at the expense of the factory and the government social fund, 
workers of the given factory showing signs of illness are given 
24 days of preventive treatment, spending all the time outside 
the worker’s regular working hours at the prophylactoria. (More 
on this later.) 

_The number of union members and members of their families 
given treatment and rest at union-operated health resorts 
came to a total of about 9 million. Sanatoria, tourist bases, 
te campgrounds under union supervision totaled about 

000, 

Cultural clubs and palaces operated by the unions numbered 
more than 22,000 in 1978. The unions have 305,000 red _ 
. " at the job site where much of the union’s eer hen 
ren on. Libraries operated by unions ngs is ae about 
5 78 with a total of 306 million books and journa . vai 
Pal; tuillion readers. The number of film projectors 1 

che Of culture and clubs reached 53,000. ion 
Orga ‘at 0:6 million persons belonging to ie unions run 

"ations are engaged in youth activity. *h¢ 
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about 37,000 Pioneer camps that 
children in 1978. 

The trade unions also direct the major gs 
country. At present there are 33 sports org 
membership of 37 million. 

The unions have 2,700 stadiums; 11,700 sport halls; 836 
swimming pools, about 5,000 ski runs; 5,400 shooting firaatis 
ranges; 13,000 hockey rinks; 00 une 
ing and fishing houses; 260 Sethe 
(soccer) fields. 
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12 million 
POTts activities i 


anizations With a rhe 
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jor the rights of unions to organize and bargain collectively, for 
ealth law, child-care centers and other such needs that 
the Soviet people have had since the birth of the socialist re- 
public. 5 ' 

But important as the above authority of the Soviet trade unions 
js, most important and basic is the authority and voice the union 
has on production and work conditions. The union committee at 
the work place—and every work location in the USSR has one— 
has tremendous authority, as many meetings with them showed. 
The FABCOM—factory committee—may have about a dozen 
subcommittees, actively involved in matters of wages, safety, 
problems of women and child-care, problems of youth, sports, 
culture palace operation, shopping conditions, pension and social 
benefits and the very important matter of housing, the distribu- 
tion of which is primarily in the hands of the FABCOM, with 
approval of the local Soviet. No basic production plans are made 
by the management of an enterprise without consultation with 
the union. 

On matters of safety the Soviet trade unions have decisive 
authority. An unsafe operation can be shut down by the union’s 
safety representative until corrected. The AUCCTU has a large 
chain of institutes specializing in safety and factors influencing 
occupational health, cause of diseases, air pollution, chemicals, 
temperature and related problems. No new plant or technology 
Boes into operation without a safety and health check by the 
unton’s specialists. Similarly, there are continual studies on condi- 
tions affecting women at work, as well as of youth. 

A worker cannot be dismissed in the Soviet Union without 
*Pproval by the FABCOM and a written statement by the plant 
director of the reason for dismissal. 

” he trade union movement's influence on conditions of work, 
in and related matters, really starts at the stage when plann- 
- Fahy for the next five-year plan. Union pepraseniastas are 
ie ‘oe on all matters within the trade unions province. meri 
“ a an, as the current Tenth Plan, contained a provision 10 
he wa! raise in wages over the five years plus an increase 1n 
Social consumption fund (the hidden wage). In a planned 
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economy with no inflation, such advance agreemen, 
and the amount of the raise is real. The overall] pl 
the wages section, then goes to each of the Ministries to bas 
plemented in the respective industry. There again represents in. 
of union and the ministry confer on the labor-related tina 
The matters at the plant level are discussed directly A 
. ‘ een 
FABCOM and the management in annual negotiations, 

The trade unions in the United States cannot even dream of 
so much influence on the economy and issues affecting the life 
of the members they represent. At the AFL-CIO convention in 
December 1977, a great hope was aroused by the Meany leader. 
ship for passage of a labor reform bill in Congress. It was a 
modest measure, essentially a legal restriction on employers who 
procrastinate and deliberately file delaying court suits to nullify 
collective bargaining. Hope was high because even the President 
promised to support the measure. The bill was killed in the Senate 
by a filibuster—the privilege to talk endlessly on anything—with 
the most reactionary senators taking turns talking for weeks— 
until the bill was withdrawn. For more than 40 years unions 
have demanded a national health law that would make health- 
care available at government expense or for a modest cost. But 
there is no such measure in sight yet. Occupational health condi- 
tions and accidents are more menacing in the U.S. than in any 
major industrial country. Profit is still more important than the 
lives of coal miners, thousands of whom are afflicted with “black 
lung”. Thousands of Asbestos workers are doomed to die of 
cancer. Thousands of cotton textile workers are menaced with 
fibroid “brown lung”. Even after some safety legislation is a 
proved the inadequacy of government inspectors, not to mention 
bribes taken by some, makes the improvements meaningless. Union 
representatives dealing with safety have no real rights. They 
can only complain. ‘ 

The idea of a union’s right to initiate legislation, which exists 
in the Soviet Union’s labor law, is unthinkable in the US. 
union can only depend on the kindness of politicians of the tw? 
capitalist parties to do so. Many bills which unions request - 
sponsored by members of Congress as a gesture of political frien’ 
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roviion making the management of an enterprise subject 
? prosecution or ae 1on of a collective bargaining agreement 
under Soviet labor aw, Is inconceivable in the Capitalist Uniting 
tes. Nor is the requirement conceivable for every factory to 
ave places reserved for high school graduates as under Soviet 
jabor law and the requirement that such newcomers be placed 
under the guidance of veteran mechanics and be given time to 
continue school while working. 

But a bureaucracy unable to win job security or some of the 
elementary human rights for most U.S. workers is still screaming 
against “recognition” of the gigantic Soviet trade union move- 
ment. For decades the Meany bureaucracy was given veto power 
over granting visas admitting Soviet trade union delegations in- 
vited to America. Times are changing, however, a number of 
US. unions are ignoring the stupidities of the Meany bureaucra- 
cy. Even the U.S. government has been forced to lift to some 
extent, its ban on visas for Soviet trade union delegations. 

Unlike many unions in the U.S., Soviet trade unions have no 
fear of new technology, higher production, imports, closing of 
plants because of bankruptcy or employers’ efforts to escape 
unions by relocating plants to non-union areas or other countries. 
There are no bankruptcies relocating to avoid unions or anything 
of the sort in the USSR. To the contrary, the workers of the 
USSR strive for ever higher productivity because that means 
More earnings for them and improvement for Soviet people gen- 
erally. They are working for themselves not for protiteers. In 
fact, the AUCCTU is also the parent body for the Inventors 
and Rationalizers and the Scientific and Technical Societies in 
the USSR with a membership of more than 17 million, most of 
them workers, 

Suggestions from workers for production pug on 
ia not to make known the any Sas  wonpetate 
on. It is not popular among Ss. Ww ae emiaioyet® 

employment reduction. And it is well known me P 
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who use a suggestion pay a trivial sum for it, if at all. t in 
the Soviet Union the trade union movement regulates the pp 
insures recognition and fair appraisal of proposals ang if it is 
used, payment to the author of an amount commensurate With 
the value of the invention or suggestion. In that way worker, 
are paid millions of rubles annually. 

Women who comprise about half the membership of the 
USSR’s unions, have great influence and occupy top leadership 
positions. A long standing differential in earnings unfavourable 
to women has been virtually wiped out. The labor laws Provide 
many forms of occupational protection for women. Time is also 
given for mothers to breast-feed newborn babies at required in- 
tervals while at work with special rooms provided for that pur- 
pose. Paid time of 56 days before and 56 days after birth is 
supplemented in the USSR with the right to stay off the job 
for a whole year without pay, until the child is old enough to 
be placed in a nursery. Child-care centers are available—13 mil- 
lion places at the last count, generally costing 12 rubles monthly 
with four meals daily. 

In the United States there are no such provisions. Women in 
one General Electric plant seeking time off during pregnancy 
under the sick-leave provision of their union contract were ruled 
ineligible for such time off with pay by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
There is still a high differential in wages unfavorable to U.S. 
women because they are often paid less for same work and they 
rarely have the opportunity to be engineers, architects, or work 
in most higher-paid occupations. In the USSR, however, there 
a women in all the high-paid professions. There is no wage 
_ In _ Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, I was granted an 
Interview by Naima Makhmudova, Secretary of the republic’s 

member trade unions, Coming from a land where 
ere has never been a woman in the top body of the 
on or in the highest office of a major union or re- 
especially interested to meet a woman Jeader of a 
Member union organization in a Central Asian 
e just half a century ago there were no unions, and 
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women didn’t appear on the streets without : 

ie covering their faces. Naima Makhmudova said ie oa 
a of the Uzbek unlons is multi-racial and more than in 
ongues are spoken by its members. Later, when I visited the 
Toshkent integrated textile complex employing 12,500, 80 percent 

nen E ABCOM deputy chairperson Maria Chubasova provided 
cae interesting data on how the USSR’s unions develop women 
activists. Each of the seven plants has a committee of 11 to 15, 
Then there are hundreds of team based units and many sub-com- 
mittees handling the many union responsibilities, Hardly there is a 
large local union in the United States where even ten percent of 
the membership is active. 

We walked through the plants employing young women, their 
features and skin pigmentation showing Central Asia’s multi- 
national character. We saw the same at the Tashselmash plant, 
where 6,500 workers produce four-row cotton pickers and are 
preparing to shift to a six-row type. There Ivan Samartsev of the 
FABCOM told us that some 1,500 of the membership have some 
union responsibility. 

It was especially interesting to visit the Tashselmash plant 
which T had visited 17 years earlier. As Ivan Samartsev escorted 
me through the plant, he pointed to many of the advances since 
my 1959 visit that made the plant a key producer of the kind 
of machines that helped to bring a record production of 8.5 mil- 
lion tons of cotton in the. USSR in 1978. Outside on plant 
grounds, construction of an additional section was underway. 
Samartsev said it would be a problem to get about 500 additional 
workers, Not an easy task, he added. In the yard there was also 
4 display of the cotton pickers the plant had been manufactur- 
ng since its early days. One-row, two-row and four-row pickers 
Were displayed, Pointing to the single-row equipment Samartsev 

‘aid, “this was the machine you probably saw 17 years ago. Now 
"We are preparing to turn out a six-row model.” 
Production at the beginning of the Tenth Five-Year Plan 

128 running to 8,000 machines a year. The aim is to reach 11,000 

© end of the plan. Describing the structure of the plant union, 

“martsev said 38 percent of the workers are women. 12 members 
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of the plant union committee of ei ne renee do the 1,599 

ivists of the union do? Each of the ca union Committe 
or ad a sub-committee, including committees on w. 
socialist emulation, safety, housing, social welfare benefits, soci, 
insurance, vacation and allotment of reduced cost vouchers, com, 
munal services, sports, special diets on which 13,000 Tubles are 
spent, the plant restaurant, cultural club operation, international 
relations and others. These committees range in size from seven to 
13. Then there are 27 departments with a department committee 
in each. These are further subdivided with a group-organization 
in each of 270 work teams. 

This structure gives an idea of the wide scope of a Soviet trade 
union. Samartsev then led me to the office of Director Trik My- 
sin, who gave us some figures on the distribution of some: of the 
profit that remains annually with the local administration. Accord- 
ing to law, the general procedure is to use those funds in three 
ways: 1. For bonuses, the “13th month” pay—a common year- 
end custom in the USSR—and similar payments to workers. 2. 
Social welfare, housing if needed, help to workers in special need. 
3 For plant modernization. In the previous year the workers 


r th month pay; 90,000 rubles in aid 
to workers with emergency needs, 


profits and other factors. 
In Armenia, my interview 


question during many of the conferences wi 
It is A question often asked in the USS. ae a space 


dural matters coordinated by AUCQTU, thin all common proce- 
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everywhere. Every enterprise has a disputes committee with 
game sant and the union representatives. Most often issues are 
are there quickly because the dispute is not between two anta- 
nit classes. The people in management have no personal pro- 
fe interest. But management is interested in showing a good record 
for the enterprise and may be interested at most in a bonus, as 
all workers, if production is above the norm, Moreover, on 
many matters, such as the right to fire and safety, FABCOM has 
the final say. But if disagreement remains on a problem affecting 
labor conditions, either the union, the individual worker, a group 
of workers, or management may take the case to court, where a 
decision is usually taken very quickly. 

What type of disputes arise? A worker may claim that he or 
she is entitled to a higher occupational grade of the seven grades 
in most occupations. Or he or she may have been shifted to more 
skilled work but is still being paid at the old rate. FABCOM may, 
on behalf of all workers, charge that ventilation is poor, or that 
the dining facilities and food are bad. Or piece rates may be too 
low to equal a required monthly wage scale. Often the complaint 
is about illegal dismissal. Many FABCOM leaders told of im- 
proper dismissal cases. In Armenia, the union noted some dis- 
missals from a number of plants that were challenged by the 
individual workers in court. The majority were reversed by the 
court mainly on the ground that the directors did not seek ap- 
Proval of the dismissals by the FABCOM of the enterprise. In some 
of these cases the leaderships of the respective FABCOMs did 
not defend the right of the dismissed workers. Terlemenzjan ex- 
sireag that most of the problems in such cases are in smaller 
ie! antes, where both management and the FABCOM leaders 
ie ‘norant of the rules. In those situations she added, those 

eh were ordered to attend trade union classes on Soviet 
ha In the Moscow district several hundred such illegal 
Trud, th Puen) in the courts were reported in an an in 
district © daily of the AUCCTU, by the chairman of the Moscow 
ne reason is very rapid expansion and the frequent 
new enterprises, their workforce often made up of 


People just entering the trade unions. But the basic fact 
T~aI9g 


ening of 
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ins that the workforce, management and the * 
remain class, not interested in outwitting or swindlin a 
ae clase or personal interest, Hence, Strikes ay Poing 
less—as senseless as cutting off your nose to spite YOUr face 
ie still meet progressive people in the U.S. who say; 3 by 
do they need unions if they have no bosses to fight? pee 


enin 
answered that question in his time, when he Stressed the need to 
struggle against bureaucracy and mismanagement, The Soviet 


i te of involvement and 

a democracy unknown throughout history, 
Soviet trade union elections are exceptional] 
take place annual] 


y democratic. 
Y and 


are directly tied to 
ct, there is no elec- 


ich, ctions when there is 
Ons which Often 6 


cc 
Work for th 
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oe of personnel for the next term emerges naturally from 
jiscussions: Election Is by secret ballot. But no election is valid 
east two-thirds of the members are present, a rule no 
yn ynion in the U.S. would even try to apply. 
major more one sees of the work of the Soviet trade unions, the 
ie pecomes the concept that Lenin developed on the im- 
inediate and general historic seen unions, especially in the 
stage of developed rE Leoni Sane i eee the 16th 
Congress of the Trade Unions, re erred to Lenin’s speech of 
December 30, 1920, in which Lenin said: 

“Qn the one hand, the trade unions, which take in all industrial 
workers, are an organization of the ruling, dominant, governing 
class... But it is not a state organization; nor is it one designed 
for coercion, but for education. It is an organization designed 
to draw in and to train; it is, in fact, a school: a school of admin- 
istration, a school of economic management, a school of com- 
munism.” 

Quoting the underlined words, Brezhnev went on: “Have these 
aspects of trade-union work been exhausted under developed 
socialism? No, they have not. On the contrary, they assume still 
greater importance now and reveal themselves more fully. 

“The Soviet trade unions have always been a school of eco- 
nomic management. And it is also a matter of fundamental im- 
portance that they are a school of socialist economic man- 
agement.” 

‘ Brezhnev further observed that the unions, in effect, have also 
concern for the rights and interests of the working people and 
their working and living conditions”. But he stressed there is no 
contradiction because “the growth and qualitative improvement 
of the economy provide a direct and sure way of improving the 
ving conditions of the working man, his family and every 
citizen,” 

a ope theme of Brezhnev’s address was to underline the 
CR nner role and authority of unions as socialism advances 
dite. oe e stage of Communism. Much of what he said was even 
th the unions for not fully playing the role expected of 


ie in the period of developed socialism. He said: 
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“The trade unions have a rich arsenal of forms and means 
exercise their rights—workers’ meetings, standing Production : . 
ferences and collective agreements. They have the right of leo: 
slative initiative. In a word, the trade unions have many rights and 
opportunities. It is important to use them more fully ang ef. 
ficiently,” 

Brezhnev called attention to a number of shortcomings in ser. 
vices and food catering at places of work and said: “Not only Party 
organizations but also the trade unions cannot afford to take 4 
passive stand at a time when considerable allocations for the 
construction of housing, child-care institutions, schools, hospitals, 

clubs, stadiums are not being fully used in a number of republics, 
territories and regions from year to year.” 

Brezhnev was also critical because of the neglect of safety re- 
quirements in certain industries, adding: “It sometimes happens 
that the management and the trade unions ignore serious draw- 


‘more demanding and energetic” or 
lective agreement”, To the contr. ee 
. ary, U.S, i 
government leaders addressin ae Presidents or other 
to be more “moderate”, less 
towards business and t i . 
interests, wae apital-labor 
Evgeny Zernoy Secretary of the Mos I 
. “Es co i 
uring an interview that millions of on 8 est 
iinto the trade unions, 
almost daily, The 8reat problem is to edy 


ah 
a ae a 
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eaning of unionism and on how to apply its princi 

i ree them the labor laws. For that ec sid pr 
ools were set up to teach the new unionist the respon- 

 ilities of the FABCOM and the legal rights of the union and 
4 members: I observed to Zernov that in the U.S, and USSR 
its ations are completely different; while the Soviet Union has 
are jabor protection laws a union or an individual worker may 
roblem is to educate large number of workers and 

gement in their application. In the United States, however, 
the problem is how to develop an effective enough struggle to 
et urgent legal protection for workers and unions, as well as 
the endless struggle to hold on to such rights as have been won. 

Article 107 of the Fundamentals of Labour Legislation of the 
USSR covers all aspects of labor protection and collective bargain- 
ing, unlike the very questionable provisions in the United States 
under perpetual legislative and court dispute, more a paradise 
for lawyers than a protection for workers. For almost 15 years 
the big textile monopoly J. P. Stevens & Co. continued to defy 
several lower and supreme court rulings, ordering it to bargain 
collectively with the union choosing rather to spend millions of 
dollars in courts with endless efforts to find loop-holes in the law. 

As an example how clear-cut Soviet labor law is, Article 105 
of the Fundamentals of Labor Legislation says: 

“Officials guilty of violation of labor legislation and labor pro- 
tection regulations, officials guilty of failure to carry out the terms 
of collective agreements and labor protection agreements or of 
obstructing the work of trade unions, shall be held legally res- 
ponsible in conformity with the legislation of the USSR and the 
Union Republics.” 

In an article published in Pravda on November 23, 1977, Brezh- 
nev noted that unions “act resolutely and unhesitatingly when 
8 les of an enterprise forgets the standards laid down in 
Ste legislation or the social needs of the working people. — 
pies nearly 10,000 such administrators were removed geet il 
rem; at the demand of trade union committees”. In the US. the 

Moval of an official of an enterprise 07 union demand 1s un- 
able, an offense against “management prerogative’ : 


on 


an . 
special 
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HOUSING PROBLEM 


As I write these lines, Americans are stil] Viewin 
weekly series of television documentaries entitled the « - the 
War”, which has been running an hour a week for 20 weeks, For 
the first time since the end of World War II millions of American, 
had a good look at the war from the start of the nazi invasion 
with its trail of horrible destruction and death, to the time the 
Soviet forces drove out the Hitlerites and their triumphant entry 
into Berlin. Even Americans, who knew of the horrible statistics 
of the war in the USSR,—1,710 cities and towns and over 70,000 
villages destroyed, which left 25 million people homeless, about 
32,000 industrial establishments gutted, 198,000 collective farms 
and 1,900 state farms ransacked, 40,000 hospitals and other med- 
ical centers, 84,000 schools and other teaching establishments, and 
43,000 libraries razed to the ground and 20 million people 
killed—40 percent of all World War II casualties—hardly com- 
prehended the magnitude of horror ‘and destruction. The United 
States did not lose a single house due to the war. The war in the 
East was truly an “unknown war” to Americans. 

All I saw of the devastation was the little that was still in evi- 
ico Seeranars in 1959. But as you follow the full horror of 
kay sist ete i to city, as millions of Americans are 

ty belatedly, you get a measure of the power of 


the socialist effort and organizati i 
he sc Ganization that made nstruc- 
tion in so little time. I i. 


sought and obtained interviews with Geenanen in 1976, . 
of the housing department of the AUCCTU me ong re pai 


of 
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posing due to war losses. Housing constructi 
jp with the steadily rising population. The Pp 
sae and better homes is also intense beca 


On is also in a 
Tessure for more 


3 : use the 
Pee evel of Soviet people has risen greatly, An addition pri 
| oa! the rapidly swelling city population, with many aes 


| Pmt the number of newcomers to large Cities, M 


and the development of areas that were practically 


y the youth, moving from the villages, Despite the efforts 


: 77 : oscow, for 
sample, HOW has eight million people. The rapid rise of industries 
barren makes 
nan rative the parallel construction of housing, schools, hospitals 


_etc., if a workforce is to be attracted and maintained. 


New cities and settlements had to be built on hundreds of lo- 
: cations. 


So serious was the situation in the years after the war, observed 
Makarov, that as late as in the early sixties the average housing 
space in Moscow (although it did not suffer destruction) was 
three square meters per person (bedrooms and living room; 
kitchen, hall and bathroom space not counted). But in 1976 (at 
the time of the interview), continued Makarov, 90 percent of 
Moscow's homes were either new or renovated. If a family had 
as little as seven square meters per person and shared a bath- 
room, as some still do, its position was termed bad and it was 
in line for a better apartment. He also observed that even many 
of the apartment buildings put up immediately after the war 
require major repair because they are very inferior in quality and 
construction, the products of hasty emergency efforts and of many 
inexperienced workers. Many able building craftsmen were killed 
during the war. I saw some of those early apartments. They were 
very compact with small rooms and many defects. But for all that 
the people who received them then considered themselves very 
lucky, Many still live in that type of apartment. 

nder the circumstarices, the system for a just: allotment of 
using as it became available was and’ continues to be a mayer 
Problem. In this respect the major responsibility was —— 
- de unions, more specifically to the trade union cua 
the work location: be it the factory, an institute or other ype 
of enterprise, is ee Sieh speiiey w ea he. en ee 


Sis 
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Houses may be built by direct contract of the local g 


° I th ae Viet With 
a government construction firm or else the joint Manager 
and union of an enterprise can make such contract directly me 


a construction firm, with the construction financed from the Pi 
of the enterprise. In the latter case, Makarov observed, the Union. 
representative must be a signatory of the contract or it isn’t valig 
The union has an important say in construction plans, location 
and other details concerning the homes. At many Plants visite d 
I was told that the workers’ homes were built by construction 
workers employed at the given factory. I saw some very fine apart. 
ments built by such construction teams. Workers can also be in 
line for homes allotted to their plant from construction by the 
local Soviet. 

In farm areas, where 25 percent of the USSR’s total housing js 
located, collective farms either build from their own resources and 


come available. They 
© be occupied for life 
apartment to anyone, The approximately Py one or transfer ia 
produced in each of the last three five-year ‘on housing uni 
160 million persons were given away in th : 
gation is to thereafter pay the month] 2 a The only obli- 
utilities amounting on an average four to six 8°S Of rent and 
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tins 
, ily income. Every Soviet occupant of a house goes to a local 
non ch monthly with his or her account book, in which about 
are listed—rent, gas, water, heat, even the roof anten- 
aa. AlS0, the phone and electric bills are paid separately. For two 
we stood in line along with Soviet citizens to make the pay- 
voeatt- We observed that hardly anyone paid above 15 rubles. 
There are NO landlords knocking at the doors. 

With such an important “giveaway” and many in wait for new 
and better apartments, the manner in which the homes are dis- 
tributed is a very widespread concern. The union committee of 
every enterprise, store Or other institution has a sub-committee on 
housing which both handles allotment and watches over the main- 
tenance of homes occupied by the workers. The housing com- 
mittee checks on the living condition of applicants for a change 
in housing—size of family, why they need more space, whether 

- there are invalids, veterans, their status as workers in the plant— 
and considers recommendations for preferential treatment. With- 
in that framework there are certain preferences—veterans of the 
war, invalids and usually a percentage of the housing of a plant 
is set aside for the best workers. The latter is essential both in 

- acknowledgement of the contribution of such workers to socialist 
construction and because it is urgent to insure that such workers 

_ Stay at their jobs in an economy that continually needs more 
workers, On the other hand, applicants for improved housing with 
a bad record, those who are undisciplined, frequent absentees, 

~ habitual drinkers and show little work aptitude, may even be 
pushed to the bottom of the list. Generally, however, there is strict 
observation of the order of the list. Workers in the Soviet Union’s 

Plants are as keenly interested in such strict observance just as 

es workers are in the job seniority lineup affecting their position 

, iMmevent of mass layoffs. 

, | recommendation of the sub-committee on housing, as re- 

3 si law, is posted prominently on bulletin boards so workers 
Sh fut may see it and object if in their judgment there is an 

s ce. An objection can be presented in writing oF orally to 
enon commie or even fo a geerl mening of th 

: decision is taken for approval before the joint man- 
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ae ne eT Nets 


LB 18 put belo 
the local Soviet for final approval. But as Makaroy Noted 
decision of the union is hardly ever changed. » the 
There are on occasion some sharp disputes Over decis; 
housing allotment. At times charges of violation of the Order 
housing: allvtnent even seach the pages of the peng. 2 Dune, 
of times I read letters to Pravda describing violations, such as 
influence of a plant manager who channeled a new apartmen, 
illegally to a relative or crony with either the intentional or mg 
intentional oversight by leaders of the union Committee. Such 
violations belong in the category of serious crime and may bring 
a manager's dismissal or worse. Similarly, union Committee mem. 
bers who are nearsighted on such matters face severe reprimand, 
Evictions are virtually impossible, observed Makarov. Tn the 
first place a person’s inability to pay the rent plus charges is in- 
conceivable, because there are no unemployed and this expense 
is about the lowest in a person’s monthly budget. There are cases 


United States today. 
of a very intense inflation 


; is a mark, Cline 
lems with the current Construction at 
and with more Convenience and — ae 


/ 
co ee a ee 
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se own survey of housing made public recently dis- 

ments © deterioration in the li : 
govern most scandalous cle he quality of housing 
“os a ‘an real estate interests and builders “economize” to 
paso oddiest houses in the country’s modern history. If, 
pm ce t Je, one finds a house for the current “low” price of 
for examp ¢ 100,000 on a 25 to 30 year mortgage at ten percent 
50,000 : the end of that period one would actually pay about 
terest OY the original cost. But even more tragic, the houses cur- 
: . uilt are so flimsy, of such poor material and workmanship, 
ae ane are not likely to last 25-30 years, and may need major 
ion at the halfway point. 

Many have no choice but to risk such venture, because rental 
vacancies are very few, or they are not within reasonable transpor- 
tation to a job. The tragedy becomes worse for many who at some 
stage in their life lose their jobs and face the risk of either failing 
to make the high monthly payments and losing the house, or of 
taking a job, if available that may take hours of commuting. 
Little wonder that the government estimated in 1977, in its so- 
called “intermediate”? budget for city families—those who presum- 
ably are at the level of skilled workers—that it required $1,472 
a year to cover transportation costs (up by at least 50 percent by 
the end of 1979). 

The interview with Obekunov shed interesting light on the 
building industry which made possible the construction achieve- 
ments of the USSR. The union he heads covers also the produc- 
tion of building materials, even the research institutes of the 
industry and its products, its membership of eight million workers 
m 27,000 primary units (locals), with a fourth actively participat- 
Mg In union affairs, Of the members, for example, 25,000 serve 
“at nea committees, Eighty percent of the membership is engag- 
vflte leon work and half have either a secondary or incom- 
nar heat education, This. is a high level, and explains in 

ities ne productivity attained in recent years, : 
tions enn i €nterprises in the country, the construction organiza- 
in vation, Oying the workers are government run. They specialize 
Tent iui. of construction—housing, industrial, road, equip- 
lon and the like. Their employees work as brigades, 


s ranging in size from 20 to 60 or more, depend; 
team: 


a Nding On 
jects assigned. There were 183,000 such building teams int 
projects 1976, The team system has for some years been bro, : 
pe aah re “Zlobin® method of work, developed by a Se 
in famous construction worker named Nikolaj Zlobin, 5, “3 

oy darn nsists of a team of about 30, that organizes itself, nam 
ay ee arranges its occupational Tesponsibilities, Bec, 
re ne Saas of labor in the Soviet Union, teams inevi 


tably 
include new workers and some with minimal experience, The 


its cooperative relations 
from the start to 
others, 


hip, builds a high-rise apartment building 
the point of Painting and decorating done by 


rkers. There is no doubt 
that in housing Construction the 


: S. is at a high level where 
ity and invest in it, Bu 


the other hand the intense 
speedup forced on the workers, much of the h ousing construc- 
tion is so shoddy that it both shames chaftsmen in the industry 
and swindles the buyers, 


CHAPTER V 
WORKING THE LAND 


A half century ago only horse-drawn and ox-drawn 
on farms of the USSR. A tractor, even the small 
the United States, was just a 
ed in shacks, many still 
a horse in exchange for 


plows were seen 
Fordson that came into use in 
hope. Most farmers classed as poor liv 
dependent on a kulak for the loan of 
work on the latter’s land. That was still the situation for some 


years after the large Jand-owning class was eliminated. General 
an only in 1929. And what a dif- 


collectivization of farming beg : 
ference half a century on the road to socialist agriculture has 


brought! 
et Union we h 


During our stay in the Sovi 
dozen collective and state farms in 


ad an opportunity to 
Uzbekistan, 


visit more than a Ukraine 

Moldavia, the Caucasus, the Bat valy giving way to urbe 
= af 

The old village 38 a coll and educa- 

. The 


sian Republic. 


like settlements with all modern “ing faded away long 52 


Individual farm 


tional conveniences: sd coi 
farm now is like 4 big industri@ oo ail 56° 
mbines, ©° ga k have large stalls, many 


ful tractors, ©? 
for every 
with automat 


able purpose- 
ic equipment. A large num 
‘g-mnixd d bricket produ 
air machinery: Many who 
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While earlier I had the opportunity to witness the first 
year of collectivization, the pai a ct as fe ppor. 
tunity to witness argiculture in the developed socia ISt Stage 
especially the new advance—the inter-farm COO peration Stage. 

For years the process in Soviet farming has been towards : 
largement of farms by mergers among neighbor Ing collective fa 
and the expansion of farm areas by means of irrigation of up 
lands, But in the main that process had pretty much rup its 
course. For a number of years, as far back as a decade ago, ex. 
perimentation began in places on cooperation between collective 
farms in a given area for certain common objectives—such as 
more rational cooperative use of their machines, common supply 
of feed for cattle, cooperative repair work, better utilization of 
their skilled manpower and such. 

By May 1976, when the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party issued its directive on 


tion of agricultural production on the basis of inter-farm Coopera- 
tion and agri-industrial j 


ntegration, there was already the ex- 


Nistoricay 


: collectj arms” the 
old Saying goes, seeing is beliey; ie Neg ae 
8x of Moldavia’s districts, 


IN MOLDAVIA 


ick 4 
— straws and chemicals, The ee ba Sita muxed from 
i fe uted by of the Participating collecti Pale with funds 
in the district, The Investment is in Proportion ¢ 4nd state farms 


° the acreage of 
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saat 


farm. eee ir = need of the farms, each na: 
e amount USEC. 1e teed can be stored for | Paying for 
ssed in accordance with scientific formul ong Periods. It is 
jyce 2 higher grade of cattle. as designed to pro. 
At another division of this inter- 
en through a complex of giant cat 
greedily gobbled feed brought to bec ae the animals 
tive farms bring their seven-day-old caly eltline. The collec- 
receive them back when they reach aan to a feed lot and 
care of experts and experienced hands in ries a Under the 
of such a large project is far more economi a eld the operation 
it would be if each collective farm were sae and efficient than 
farm complex also operates a large male its own. The inter- 
Another division specializes in artificial in . ne dairy division. 
ment of the best possible stock. The m aera for develop- 
deposit their piglets to be fed-up to full er collective farms also 
provides mechanical services =e ke weight. Another division 
use of some 800 tractors, the total Pisa eared ei ial 
a i r farms an 
seen ea ag number of combines, trucks and recon- 
kre oy ui, ee 
season. We were told of ee eee he aes ane 
mice easily though of many other technological problems solved 
There is also : ena procedure. . 
iden ccues a division through which the construc- 
for major buildi eC collective farms in the district can be used 
tural clubs. h ng projects, construction of houses, schools, cul- 
Biant fee 2 noe roads, cattle stalls, storage places, etc. The 
the ae ant and the cattle stalls were built by members of 
rial from ie building cooperative, using mostly building mate- 
Plexes in ae ee of the member farms. There are more com- 
reaniala. e ubossary inter-farm cooperative, among them fruit, 
Poultry, » rape, wine and tobacco production, seed selection and 
oe of the inter-farm cooperative are also distributed to 
the disteice. farms in proportion to their acreage. The farms of 
—and that’ means in all of Dubossary—have a council 


fa ‘ 
Tm Cooperative we were 
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larly and may decide on further : 
ie cae to their acreage. Pasion and 
In Dubossary, as in the other inter-farm Cooperatives en 
ed, authority is very much in the hands of the din - 
ans ists, veterinarians, chemists, zoologists and 
Much of the pressure for the inter-farm approach came { 
the ranks of the member collective farms, because it was a way 
to solve many problems the managements of the farms found dit. 
ficult or could not cope with. Modernized farming is 
becoming more complicated, often beyond the Capacity of the 
directors of many smaller collective farms. In effect, the inter-farm 
type of cooperative and its council became a higher authority 
over an area. As one manager put it, the collective farms set up 
the new inter-farm organizations and remain totally indepen- 
dent. But, in effect, the new institution is to a large degree under 


All the other inter-farm Tati i ia were 
similar to Dubossary’s, thes - ie we saw in Moldavia 


é of in : 

speedier pace en training tec} igi a nd yee 
mihan die at the Lenin State Farm Tech- 
sence than 125 acres, A thous wdaaiay located in a park 

aning to become dalics » 90 percent women, 
with the F ‘ *Pecialists in . 
Me technicum is a very large: states four: Connected 
es nee es for cultivating arm with the most 

weil as for cattle-breedi H » Brain ; 

da, director of the technice ss oautY ion? (Obacco, fruit 


House of Scientific Progress, He : 
the 15 collective farms of the 
tion showed very significant 


‘© provid 

district in the 

grotuction advances 

ng the inter-farm o 
: average j 

Colored charts telling the st age income 4 


: less than one percent. 
will not have one kopek of expense for 


ice our trip to Moldavia in June 1976, inter-farming had 
advanced rapidly. In his very important speech before the Party’s 
Central Committee on July 3, 1978, Leonid Brezhnev noted that 
two years the number of inter-farms rose to “more than eight 
thousand”, The speech was an examination of the Soviet Union's 
agricultural course and experience since March 1965, when the 
Party launched the ambitious drive to advance agriculture more 
Speedily than at any time in the past. Brezhnev called attention 
to the significantly higher percentage of the budget in spel 
five-year plans that went for furthering agricultural capita - 
tion; fertilizer production, drying up of swamp lands, etc. 


8—2103 
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: uction fi ures—for all of agriculture, Not i... 
tan ag the varied since the March 1965 meeting _ 
production in the 1959-1965 Period averaged 128.1 million He 
a year; in 1971-77, 189.6 million tons. Cotton Product; 
from 4.84 million tons to 7.9] million tons a year; 


On TOs 
2 Vegetables from 
ion tons; meat and meat 


Producys 
from 9.2 million tons to 14 million; milk from 63.9 illion 

to 88.8 million; eggs from 53.5 billion to almost double, Jp 197 
77 million tons of fertilizer 


But Brezhn 


ev’s analysis, my 
a further examin.+: 


SUCCESS is CO 
by critical q les in th ther 
and even more rapid brogress. Ane Ple of the ss Sante 
reporters in Moscow are in the business of lying and confusing 
People in the US., is the way Dan Fisher, reporter for The Los 
Angeles Times handled the Story on Sept ber 


TS since Lenin’s day, no 
is inevitably accompanied 
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“Farm Turmoil Marring Big Soviet Harvyes}” 
. “ . 7 a) 
a “Kremlin crisis 


ere the Soviet leader noted the weaknesses that 

a new goals for the 12 years to 1990, are to be aa ae 
in that way made a “Kremlin Crisis” and “Soviet Turmoil” out 
of the situation. He ignored the data on Progress since 1965 which 
Brezhnev gave, although no major country in the world can match 
a similar agricultural rise since 1965. And the news, so bad to 
Fisher, did come on November 4, 1978, with the announcement by 
Alexei N. Kosygin of a record grain harvest of 230 million tons, 
50 million tons above the five-year average. 


GIANT FARMS 


There is no compulsion for collective farms to join 
inter-farm arrangements. Their independent status is not affected 
whether they are in an inter-farm cooperative or not. In fact, 
the Communist Party, as in the above cited speech by Brezhnev, 
has stressed emphatically that inter-farm arrangements are in 
order only where they bring a real economic advantage. Most of 
the large collective farms have the means to do as well on their 
own, with efficient management. We visited quite a number of 
such large collective and state farms. ' 

In the autonomous republic of Abkhazia (part of Georgia), 
the largest collective farm, mainly cultivating tea, but agen 
4cco, fruit, grapes and vegetables, has an area of more eo 
9,000 hectares, It grew by a process of amalgamation, that e of 
tually embraced nine settlements with a total i ene in 
°:500. Of the giant farm’s 1,600 households, 1,200 are eal AO 
arming. Three hundred members of the farm produ tractors, 
wrr’.of tea in 1976, We watched machines cee plants. 
shaving ready leaves off the tops of the long ne ead 
6 200 OF the farm population are teachers 
ny 
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Others are involved in processing the farm’s products, con, : 
tion, operation t pial centers and the assortment a 
nd sport facilities. 
pts . la ae visited the Rackveresk collective farm Whigs 
than 12,000 hectares and the Vinni state farm of 15,000 hectares 
The average farm in Estonia is about 8,000 hectares, With the 
largest about 18,000 hectares. Such tremendous farm €conomies 
can afford the most advanced technology and management, As 
noted earlier in the section on Estonia, the Rackveresk Collective 
farm has organized several industries, in addition to a livestock 
farm with 1,800 cows and dairy operations, in which only 509 
persons are involved in all occupations. At Vinni state 
workers care for 7,500 ‘horned cattle, 


From the 
industrial co, 
vancing at 


above examples it js 5 
: a 

oe and speci liontione ttt the Process of 

many arms, specially in large ‘ conte is ad- 

arm arrangements, mies, although 


‘ on Soviet Collectiy, 
ete panies in the U.S, Press nie farms, the Stories ap- 
erty" xs is oy mora Mery Tidiculous Vniies ea 
3 visits of a we. or two . ted States « 
A Compare the es “ex 
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‘d lective farm to the labor power it takes 
of a arable acreage in the U.S. They do not ie 
‘act that the members of a collective farm 
the von unity and social services, the repair 
] d we have seen, | 
 pinery, ands as een, large numbers may b 
ae in an assortment of industries, and work 4 Mie 
Es other specialists. In the United States a farm’s bela? a 
j measured only by as number of hired workers directly re 
volved a production. The USS. is blessed by a far more. favorable 
i] and climate than the USSR, which is undoubtedly a factor 
jin its higher agricultural productivity. But in terms of social con- 
ditions for farmers, the high technological advancement in recent 
has forced millions of individual farmers who cannot meet 
the technological costs, to quit the soil in effect bankrupt, many 
to join the impoverished and unemployed in urban areas. Farm- 
ing in the U.S. today is predominantly agri-business on a larg 
scale, for the benefit of large corporations. -— 


fo run a farm 
ke into account 
also take care of 
and servicing of 


NO MIGRATORY WORKERS 


We often asked farm leaders whether there are in the 
Soviet Union hired farm laborers who follow the crops and get 
paid by the day, as in the United States and capitalist-lands gen- 
erally. The answer was a definite “no” everywhere. Some seemed 
puzzled by the question. We explained that in the United States 
agricultural workers do not have farms, but are the lowest paid 
and most exploited, mostly from the ranks of the Black, Puerto 


Rican, Mexican, Chicano or other Latinos, and poorest white 
hundreds of thousands, 
With onl é me union protection. Every 

y a tiny percentage having so napa 


g roads to 


camp equi “ 0 lari 
quipment, while waiting 2 a“ ‘ts 


‘anchers provide rooms for them in s 
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are employed. Frequently these shacks are ¢ 


Ondemn ev, 
government inspectors as unfit for human Occupancy. €n by 


family of migratory agricultural workers, including chil aha, Whole 
in order to make ends meet. This §0es on until the ai > Work 
season, and then they return to what the 
Children of migratory workers hardly get ane 
conditions. Work on a farm between seas 
hired local residents. 

In the Soviet Union there is no su 
agricultural worker. The workforce 
who are either members of the coll 


worker cali, Me the 
ducation und 


er such 
Ons is done by = 


a few 


ch occupation as a migratory 
on a farm Consists of those 


who live in homes Provided by the 
rights as employees i 


Fi Y the gen eet the collective farm- 

an f ener : 

Past those ‘den, the "ights of workers we ae 
ere Provided Out « e Pte In the 

nt e 

© technoloss./atms through Ki unds of the 

the di ference ; Ica] revolyt; en €rgers and other 

d the Soviet wore Position of «| OF farms 


t 87,000 pri ‘ 
The major reason for the union’s Mi asc Pi 
of the rights of its members and 


volunteer army of committee members performing various func- 


tions. Their total number comes to 4,500,000. There are 370.000 
safety inspectors. , 

The union’s contracts do not only cover those directly in- 
volved in farm work. The wide industrial scope of agriculture 
covers food processing, construction work related to farming 
mechanical operation, transportation, farm laboratories, scientists 
in the field, stores in farm communities, all services and white- 
collar people in farming administration. 

In the United States the United Farm Workers Union which, 
based on the number of agricultural workers should be the coun- 
try’s largest, is among the smallest unions in the AFL-CIO. Even 
with emergence of the UFW a decade back, it faced Hie joan 
attack of the agri-bosses and very reactionary leaders of the “raid- 
ing’? Teamsters Union, that almost wiped out the UFW. In 
recent years the UFW regained its base, but at this writing still 
has little power beyond the state of California. After a sharp 

le, the trade unions of the U.S. succeeded in getting a law 
aenee California, setting forth procedures for farm balloting 
apie a choice and collective bargaining rights. But so far the 
hae nee have been powerful enough in the rest of the country 
nagceiiet such legislation. And, even in California the law still 
alae employer challenges in the courts. 


HEALTH CARE IN THE USSR 


To an observer from the United States, where there 
is still no national health bill and where medical care is for sale 
at extortionate prices on a privately-controlled market, the Soviet 
health system is one of the brightest aspects of socialism. During 
the years as residents in the USSR we learned more about Soviet 
medical care and health improvement than its impressive statistics 
tell; we had considerable experience with it. And talk about 
“human rights”; what human right could be more important 
than the government’s guarantee of the best available health care 
treatment and rest at no cost as an obligation to all citizens? 

But first let us discuss the general nature and scope of the 
USSR’s health system, the basic principles of which were set im- 
mediately after the October Revolution in a decree signed by 
Lenin. The idea that ALL medical care—physicians, and all other 
care, outpatient treatment, hospitalization, dental, maternity and 
child-care, etc., etc.—is free, not costing a kopek throughout a 
person’s lifetime, is more than just a financial matter. In the 
Soviet Union only a foolish person hesitates or postpones seeing 
a doctor at the clinic or calling a doctor for a house call. The 
overwhelming majority in the Soviet Union gets an annual or more 
frequent checkup. Money is not an excuse for medical neglect 
or belated discovery of a disease, as is so often the tragic experi- 
ence in the United States. And the chances of an unnecessary sur- 
gery are far less than in the U.S. where surgery brings high fees. 
The USSR’s health system thoroughly integrates all Specialists, 
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checkups. The USSR also has about 50,000 specialists jn obsten: 
and gynecology and more than 300,000 obstetricians of tie 
qualification (midwives). ‘um 

These are only a few of the indicators of the immense 
the medical care system in the USSR. It is so 
highest level ever known. It is under the gen 
Ministry of Health. The tremendous scope o 
nation makes possible tests and experience ov 
than is possible where private medical practi 
a consequence, Soviet medicine is widely respe 
ities all over the world. Exchanges which occu 
groups, are widespread. There are many advances recorde 
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cial medicine at 


eral authority of 
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national doctors’ orga- 
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ine Workers visited 
tra Teport on Soviet 
in the Union’s jour- 
nal. The discovery of mass affliction with “black lung” : the 
ch creates a greater 
I miners to leaye the 


shor ok years of very bitter 
struggle until legislation was passed providing pensions for miners 


suffering from “black lung”. At this writing, it was disclosed that 
a fourth of the U.S. workers in the asbestos industry are contract- 
ing cancer. Congressional hearings revealed that employers aware 
of the danger many years ago have deliberately concealed the 
facts. 

The Soviet Union’s stress on prevention has taken another 
direction in recent years. This is the rapid spread of prophylactic 
sanatoria which about 2,200 existed in 1978. More than two mil- 
lion workers have been treated in them that year. The idea really 
began in 1945, but it swept through the country in a big way 
more recently. We visited a number of these prophylactorias Ke 
Moscow, Tula and other districts. The one in — is we 
workers who service the city’s Metro (subway) oa as t 
in Moscow’s outer ring, near the last stop of one ai ' “a angst 

accommodations for 100, two in a neatly furnishe ee ‘oats 
has all the facilities of a small hospital, water “ sce won who 
ments, electronic technology, a staff of 16, plus oe a dining 
come daily at certain hours. There is full kitchen 7 he games, 
Toom, recreation hall, music room, maa m 
4S well as a nasium, oxygen therapy, etc: uilding, equip- 

The me se “ the Metro pros * ae of Metro 
Ment and cost of maintenance and ead food services, but 
Workers is responsible for the medical ie Tt comes 
does not pay for them out of its own treas 
8vernment’s public consumption fund. 
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A worker who according to medical ch 
illness or a possible deterioration of heal 
day treatment at the Prophylactoria, but 
usual, spending all the 


ecks shows tende ci 


ieee n 
th, is assigned fo, SS to 


Continues on his ; * 
rest of his time at the 


to establish such a center with 1,200 
up in the Donbass coal basin of th 
mines proved so successful that a wing 
added. Most of these centers are located in forest or park-like 
areas and are built like rest-homes, although they are a Shortride 
from the place of work, = .°s °° . 
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THE SANATORIUMS 


The major form of disease preventio 
is its network of sanatoriums. The Soviet mean 
~ gnatorium differs from the American use. In th 

erally understood to be an institution for treat 
nicable diseases. Such sanatoriums 
available. In the Soviet Union sanatoria are like vacation resorts 
that are equipped with all necessary medical, recreational and 
athletic facilities and staffed with doctors and nurses for health 

improvement and disease prevention. There are special sanato- 
riums for treatment of persons with serious diseases. 

The general health-improvement type of sanatoria is under 
trade union supervision, as are most vacation hotels with limited 
health care and hotels without such care. The majority of per- 
sons who go to the health-improvement sanatoriums, as well as 
those who go to the vacation resorts, do not pay the full price. 
It is paid in full by only. about. 20 percent, of the highest. wage 
earners. Another 20 percent pay nothing. All the rest pay just 30 
Percent with their trade union voucher—an average in sanato- 
tiums of 36 rubles for 24 days for a room, meals, treatments, use 
of all recreational facilities, etc. The union gives vouchers for sa- 
natoriums to workers who, according to, medical check, show 
need. of ‘a health-improvement rest. The minimum legally nee 
dated vacation is 15: working days-off with pay. Many Wor me 
8et extra days, with as much as six weeks off, pee pare 
‘ype of work and how it’affect the worker’s health. A ene ten 
With from two.to six years employment can get from t 
ays in addition to his 24 days POAT SACO ot oo andl matate 
Since all types of vacations cost little ni pe aa there is a 
Modations are. available on such a tremen : of four, for exam- 
Breat flow of Soviet people to resorts. A fami ee days to a vaca- 
Ple, with a union voucher can go for 12 wor se charge or only 
508 hotel, meals and all, for 30 percent of 
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Caucasus. It is the largest such center (although y. 

: : ae alta 
Crimea is not far behind it). The procedures and condit; 
the same here as everywhere in the USSR, but for differes ate 
climate. Sochi, with a population nearing 300,000, stretches in 

; ; * for 
145 kilometers along the semi-tropical Black Sea Coast. Its 5 
sanatoria, more than 9,000 hotel rooms and many other types 0 
: of 
accommodations, housed more than 3,500,000 Persons in {979 
And more is being built. The unions have supervision over moet 
of the Sochi sanatoriums. While there, I had an extensive inter. 
view with Valentin Kibzun, Chairman of the Sochi Regional 
Council for Management of Trade Union Health Resorts, He 
also took us around to see several of the sanatoriums. Kibzun 
emphasized that the sanatoriums in Sochi do not admit persons 
who are seriously ill, who appropriately go to hospitals or special 
sanatoria for various ailments. Those admitted to Sochi’s trade- 
union-supervised sanatoriums combine a restful vacation with 
treatment for non-disabling illnesses and prevention of illness. So- 
chi has 51 sanatoriums, but Kibzun stressed that, whether large 
or small, only room accommodations may vary; there are no dif- 
ferences in the health treatment or medical technology. 

Operated under one authority, Sochi is like a tremendous health 
factory. Its facilities are commonly used. Its five large polyclinics 
are available to all outside the sanatoriums, Kibzun showed us 
two giant salt water swimming pools near the beach with people 
swimming to and from the bathhouse through a tunnelway. Avail- 
able to all who are medically eligible is Matsesta, the hydrogen- 
sulphide sodium-chloride springs pumped up from a great depth 
to provide balneological treatments. The establishment is equipped 
to give 18,000 treatments daily. Matsesta’s curative powers 
are one of the major attractions of Sochi. Every day special 
buses make the rounds of the hotels and Sanatoriums to pick up 
those with Matsesta appointments, Such treatments are also avail- 
able to those in vacation hotels, 

Kibzun escorted us to the Metal Workers Sanatorium which 
accommodates 6,000 metal workers and their families annually. 
It is serviced by 16 doctors and 40 nurses. The Orjonikidze sana- 
torium cares for 12,000 coal miners a year. Walking down a hall- 
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ay the establishment's chief doctor pointed 
cabinets, each with negra the t 
ie opened doors me show the ifferent kinds 
The sanatoriums we saw compared In size t 
gurounded by park-like grounds, , with athletic facilities, pic- 
ruresque walkways, gushing fountains. Inside are libraries, games 
TV rooms and auditoriums for entertainment, ; 

During our stay in a Sochi sanatorium there were films con- 
certs or dancing almost every evening. Arriving at a sanatorium 
the guest is directed to a doctor for a physical checkup, notwith- 
standing the check given at home which qualified him or her in 
the first place. The guest is then given a booklet, the doctor mark- 
ing the pages relevant to the person who was examined. He may 
need certain type of baths, massages, exercises, tests, diet, me- 
dication, or other treatments. The guest is advised on whether to 
engage in strenuous athletics and in general on the regimen 
advisable in each case. Also, the doctor checks the person pe- 
tiodically. Thus people in the sanatorium carry their little books 
all the time and watch for their scheduled appointments. We 
Were told that quite often the close checkup of persons in sanato- 
tums reveal more of a person’s health condition than 1s genet 
¥ detected in routine examinations. Currently, as disclosed in an 
article in Pravda, there is a drive in Sochi to discourage smoking 
and drinking. The writer noted that as a result of the Lee 
Sale of vodka in a given period dropped by four million ruble 
nd cigarettes by 600,000 rubles. Its 
fore the Revolution Sochi was a little muddy town. 


reciated. 
Vantage as a resort was either unknown or not app . 
of workers in czarist 


th sub-tropical plants 


to the doors of 31 
reatment Provided, 
of equipment used, 
© hospitals, Each is 
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ep ey 


steadily augmented by new discoveries. They are the bats £ 
health-improvement centers in some of the coldest regions, With 
the walls of such establishments are semi-tropical plants, bein, 
pools and all the procedures of a sanatorium in Sochi, 

One element in the total picture should be borne jn mind, Ip 
the USSR no one can corner a piece of well located land 3 
beach front or sunshine or good climate, and exploit such pitts 
of nature for individual profit. In Sochi there is a monument to 
Lenin. Carved on the marble is the decree he signed in 1919 tha 
set up the socialist system of health and vacation resorts. It said: 
“All localities with ‘curative properties and health resorts are the 
property of the people” and are to be used only for vacations and 
“curative purposes’. 

The USSR believes very strongly in making full use of natural 
means for prevention of illnesses to keep people as far as possible 
from the hospital or surgery. This approach has helped substan- 
tially to raise the average life-span from 44 years in 1926-27 to 
the above-70 average today. 


_ENVIRONMENT—TRANSPORTATION 


Socialist planning makes possible the design of cities 
and communities according to a pattern that avoids some of the 
features ‘of capitalism which menace health and comfort and 
contribute to the ugliness of many towns, 
Angeles, California, I found especially inte 
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industry, particularly General Moto: 

i rs fe 
ence, the insurance and oil barons ge political influ- 
pressured the city not to undergo the i ere since the thirties 
way, but to be in line with “the future” a. sine building a sub- 
have two cars in the garage, peer Srtally sliatk 

For politicians i i 
ae it was easier to accept such a “solution” than to 
a ele ple for higher taxes to finance metro construction. In 

m i i : mer 

fold. a mA ae has lifted the likely cost of a subway several 
: geles, although in an area of southern California 
i. and sub-tropical climate, is very unhealthful to many. 
‘ re are daily traffic tie-ups, especially during the rush to and 
rom work, and, we need hardly add, many accidents and much 
loss of lives, 

While Los Angeles has its peculiarities, all cities of the United 
States suffer from varying degrees of air pollution, due to heavy 
reliance on car and bus traffic. : ‘ 

To take Moscow as an ame of 2 PP A 
Parison to what I saw the ee aa much aa its 10° 
Certainly incre 
Angeles, which has 

than Angeles. 
US. cities much smaller eS 
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at each of } art of Moscow buses are 
rides. 4 ge by trolleys. Evgeny Arsenievich Legostayev, 
They in an interview given to us in 

carried a 


powered. Moscow Metro, F 
director 1976 said that the 164.5 kilometer metro 
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Se a 


billion, 922 million passengers that year—and, at five kopek, 
ride (7 cents), made a profit and has the funds to finance eXten, 
sion of the lines during every five-year plan. This compared, h, 
observed, to a billion, 300 million passengers carried by the New 
York subway at 50 cents a ride; a billion passengers each on the 
Paris and Tokyo subways, and 650 million in London, 
In its 45 years the highly automated metro has not had a single 
accident due to operational fault. Every day seven million Passen. 
gers pass through Metro’s turnstiles, 38 percent of Moscow’s traffic. 
On trolley buses the fare is four kopeks, on the gas operated 
buses five kopeks and on electrically-run trams on rail lines, 


-polluting, 
because it costs almost nothing and gets them to work and other 
every two 
ours. Mos- 
cow’s metro is deep underground because of ground conditions, 
comfort of 
e different, 


sculptures and design sym- 
bolic of the country’s historic epics, nationalities, and as a tribute 
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the maintenance people. When 


belief, wondering whether you are exaggerating. 
experience since the Moscow subways were built, 
working subway construction: industry has devel- 
oped in the Soviet Union. Metros were built in Leningrad, Baku, 
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Fak When in Riga I was told that they too are plannin 

low" ga 
way: : . ; 

ge an interview, Legostayev said the Soviet subway buil 
were helping to design metros in Zagreb, Yu ene 


goslavia: " 
g, North Korea; in Warsaw, Calcutta, Hels a; Pyon 


: : inki; j 

Bulgaria, and in other countries. They are never idle Paher 

jines are extended continually as the cities expand. During the 

Ninth Five-Year Plan, 19 kilometers were added to Moscow’s 

line. The Tenth Plan envisages more extensions, Legostayev in- 

dicated, illustrating on a map. 

My work in New York occasionally brought me in contact with 
members of the tunnel workers, local of the Building Laborers 
Union. They were once busy on subway work, but most were 
» permanently unemployed or forced to give up their occupation, 

because no subways were built or extended. 

» The transportation policy is just one factor that makes life and 
movement in the Soviet Union “inner city” more livable and 
healthful. There is much attention to the natural environment. 
It is a social problem under publicy control. There are no individ- 
uals or corporations who claim a “God-given” right to operate 
an enterprise anyway they please regardless of how it affects 
others, To begin with, the Soviet trade unions are vested with 
authority to forbid or limit pollution of the air and environment 
in which their members work. Soviet people in general are very 
outspoken on matters affecting air and environment because they 
are aware of their right in that respect. It doesn’t take long for 
complaints to reach authorities and for letters to get into the 
Newspaper pages when some industrial violation affects an area. 
It should be added that the very location of industrial plants 1s 
planned so as to minimize environmental pollution where people 
live. 

Also, tremendous attention is given to keeping the urban ook 
a8 green as possible. Housing in the Soviet Union 1s cane ; 
high-rise apartments, considered the fastest and cheapest . ai 
Every residential building also has a committee from EM Oe 

| of its residents, concerned with housing matters, em ee 

' Cleanliness included. Every city gives much attention to 

g* 
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its streets with trees, As in Moscow, in every city you see 

usually with a fountain or statue in the center, surrounded by 
trees, flower beds and benches. There seers to be a sort of social, 
ist emulation on beautifying cities many of which emerged frog 
the war hardly more than rubble. So they were reborn, Of the 
many cities we have seen I would say that Kiev, the capital of 
the Ukraine, among the cities that suffered most under Hitler ocey, 
pation, is today among the most beautiful and greenest. 


CHAPTER vu 


SOME STORIES 


THE BOLSHEVIK FARMER 


sien br dce se Srpllig the Sos 

. Ourse : 
jan brings out oe best qualities, the Re Mm es 
people on farms, in industry, the academic and art fields. Yo, 
can get absorbed an Statistics and much of the visible evidenced of 
Soviet economic and social progress. But in the final analysis it 
is the people on the work bench who did it all. 

One of these people whom I will never forget is Akim Vasilie- 
vich Gorshkov, chairman of the collective farm “Bolshevik” in the 
Gus-Khrustalny area of the Vladimir region of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. He was 77 years old in 1976 
when we came to interview him on a very cold winter day. Gor- 
shkov had managed the farm since collectivization began a half 
century ago and still refused to retire. We anticipated a pile of 
figures on the farms progress. Gorshkov did have a typewritten 
sheet with figures in front of him. But he didn’t pay attention to 
them. He slowly began to describe a village named Narmuch, 
on the edge of swampy ground, where he lived in before the Octo- 
ber Revolution. 

“It was like most old Russian villages, 
poverty. You have to read Tolstoy and some 
hn some of our museums to get a picture 0 

that time,” he said. d 

Gorshkov was the only person in Narmuch able he sere ; 
Write. He became an accountant in a nearby lumber 


et Union one meets 


backwardness, frightful 
of other writers or 
f life in the villages 
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in 1916, he was recruited into 

wn one “os oe while fi the army that he became foe 
agence we activities, the movement that brought the Bol. 
dievtks to power under Lenin’s leadership the following year, He 
fought and was wounded in the Civil War that followed the 
Revolution. After several years of study in a Communist Party 
school in Moscow, friends and relatives induced him to come back 
to his village, where he became Secretary of the village Soviet, 
There he also married. Like other active Communists, he began 
agitating among the villagers for collectivization, He was up 
against opposition, the kulaks (richest farmers in the villages) 
were still influential. The people were very backward and skep- 
tical. By 1928, when the drive for farm collectivization began on 
a countrywide scale, Gorshkov was able to get only five besides 
himself to sign up for collectivization. He went on: 

“Together we had nothin 


women and children and 


the men. the wet ground, for 


th what we had. 
y. The workers hel eo nkOv went on. 


Ped us dry up some 
d cabbage. The Bove nes. We already had 
orses. We even started to uy 5g i 
began to se) Y 19 


. ‘ le. We built Cows, We 
first to live in, and then, when we baa ies for the farm. 
aclub.” : OMeES, to turn into 
Tt wasn’t an easy period, Gorshkoy describeg es ; ; 
W the 
Sroup 
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a 


ed. Peasants in his own village ridj 

ee the collective farm would he ee eens 
re j , : ong. But the 
small collective pareived and built a cattle stall. That raised the 
roblem of bringing water to the livestock. Metal Piping was not 

available. So they had to build wooden tubes, 

“At one time, Gorshkov said, “the workers of the nearby fac- 
tory presented us with an old American tractor (there were no 

Soviet made tractors then). But it had to be repaired about once 
every half hour of operation. By the following year, 1931, the 
famed revolutionary Putilov workers of Leningrad presented us 
the already established Bolshevik Collective Farm, with one of 
the first tractors made in the Soviet Union. We received it with 
a ceremonial welcome. Many of the peasants said that it would 
mean the end of horses. In 1931 we received a second tractor and 
our people lived still better. There were many. children. We-de- 
cided that the children come first and must be cared for no matter 
me esis children per family.” He recalled one family with five 

ildren, another with six. aie : oes 

.“As our farm progressed, more and more peasants joined us, 
contributing their land. The idea then arose to the farm to build 
our own ‘electric station.-Again some were skeptical. But the 
station was built and the farm had a 100 kw. power’ source. 
The wooden pipes were replaced’ with. metal ones.» With its 
growing success, the collective farm was granted more credit. So 
‘I went to Poltava and bought. 10 more horses. Now we had 18.” 
By 1935 the farm had its own truck. , 

_ “People began to join our farm from all sides,” Gorshkov con- 
tinued. “Whole collectives that weren’t doing well joined’ us. Even 
the peasants from my home village asked to be admitted. By 1936 
we already had 43 houses. We even began. to apply chemical fer- 
tilizer on our soil which wasn’t the best.” 

At that point GorshKov turned back to 1934 and said, “We 
realized we needed planning.” et ae 
So. we went to Moscow to the Academy and-asked for some- 
one to help-us draw up a plan. An academic’.came to us, and 
brought along some of his students.’ But he told ‘us.that noth- 
’ng would come of our effort. The land was swampy. and we'd 
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only get mosquitoes. And he went away. But with the help of hi 
students, we did draw up a plan and it worked, By 1939.39 
farm had a great deal of electrical machinery and complica 
technology. Our youth became mechanics, We sent some of ¢h, 
to technical schools. Our collective continued to expand ang 


After the war the Bolshevik Collective Farm began to expand 
even more rapidly, although only half of the 341 young men who 
went to war came back. “There was not a family that didn’t 
have a loss.” Tears came to Gorshkov’s eyes as he recalled names 


nm and currently 
-farm settlements, 


towns, with all urban conveniences, schools, cultural facilities, and 
a large club which we were shown later, Four 
nized cattle stalls with a capacity of 200 cows 
eration. 

Gorshkov insisted on escorting us and showing us e ing. 
We saw a large machine shop equipped with metal Cutters, drills, 
lathes for servicing and repairing the large fleet of trucks, trac. 
tors, combines and other agricultural equipment. We were shown 
the club house and its big auditorium, rooms for hobbies and 


the arts, a library, a general store, schools, a medical clinic, ang 


each were in op- 
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. school for children from distant parts of the farm 
a through the week and are driven home weekends. 
a central street in the main center of the farm was a long 
venue lined with blue cottages, rented at 14 rubles monthly. At 
| ‘a back of each there was usually a garden plot. Bolshevik, 
yben we saw it, covered 8,248 hectares (20,620 acres). Of its 
ulation of 2,000 1,054 work. 
"Before we parted, Gorshkov said that the “Soviet people, very, 
very much want peace” and saw tremendous new advances on 
the basis of the Tenth Five-Year Plan that was getting under way. 
«pd like to see some of those advances with my own eyes. I think 
I will. As for the 11th Five-Year Plan, I don’t know,” he con- 
 duded with a smile. 


LOVE OF THE MOTHERLAND 
FOR TASHKENT 


Tashkent one of the “miracles” of our time received 
little attention in the United States. Is it because it was a socialist 
“miracle” or because the story of Tashkent put the United States 
to shame? 

Seventeen years after my 1959 visit to the capital of Uzbekis- 
tan, we came again to behold, for the most part, a beautiful new 
city with kilometers of new high-rise apartment buildings, new 
schools, hospitals, artfully designed institutions, and buildings up 
to 23 storeys high. There was hardly every evidence of the devas- 
tating earthquake of 1966 that left about a half-million, a third 
of the city, homeless. The new 17-storey Hotel Uzbekistan is 
one of the largest in the USSR. The many one-room baked clay 
buts that for many were still dwellings in 1959, have disappeared. 
The city, as Uzbekistan generally, has been experiencing a very 
vigorous industrial development. 

“We would not have been able to do it alone,” Mayor Vakhid 
Kazimov told us in an interview at his office. “The republics of 
the Soviet Union gave us more than a million square meters of 
housing, many schools, stores, kindergartens.” He added that five 
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a a 


times as much housing was built in Tashkent than the housing 
space that had been lost. : 

It really wasn’t a miracle. It was a demonstration of Socialism 
and true love by the motherland. When the Soviet government 
called for help to Tashkent, all the other 14 republics and man 
of the USSR’s large cities rallied with far, far more than blankets, 
food and tents for the stricken people. They rushed in with billions 
of rubles in aid—bulldozers, cranes, engineers, architects, mate. 
rials, machines, skilled workers. Within a year and a half the 
destroyed housing was replaced with twice the living space lost. 

We came from a country that also experiences disasters, For. 
tunately there have been only moderate quakes in recent years, 
But the U.S. has experienced annual devastating floods and hur- 
ricanes that leave vast destruction, There is very little aid besides 
the type provided by the Red Cross, The President may declare 
stricken areas as disaster localities, which may make them eli- 


his description that something similar to the Principles bn 
Los Angeles and San Francisco construction was applied. 

In planning a new Tashkent it appears that more atte ti 
was given to esthetics than is usual even in socialist Cities pis 


a a 


wide poulevards in place of old narrow streets, Parks are 
here you turn. There is also much emphasis on color to dif- 
tiate buildings and to break the monotony of blocks of high 
fe partments. For variation of construction design and creative. 
ness iD style, Tashkent is a school for architects. The city reflects 
the arts and styles of districts of Uzbekistan. They have developed 
tinct arts and styles in the course of many centuries. Samarkand 
celebrated its 2,500th anniversary several years ago, and Bukha- 
ra, Khiva and other cities are about as old. The cooperation of 
artists representing each of these variations in Central Asian art 
is reflected in many aspects of Tashkent’s renovation. Work is still 
going on. The city’s opera house, which was new in 1959, suf- 
fered some damage. It was also built with the cooperation of the 
artists from all of Uzbek’s regions, each of whom was given a 
part of the building for painting, creating sculptures, wall de- 
signs, etc. They were painting the opera house and restoring some 
parts when we were there. One gets the impression that Tash- 
kent, having emerged out of its misfortune, is going to look more 
beautiful than ever. And this is reflected in the spirit of its people. 
There is a feeling of happiness for having survived. There were 
very few lives lost during the quake. Their feeling reflects the love 
they experience from the motherland. Their appreciation of Sov- 
iet power is beyond description. They celebrated the 60th Anni- 
versary of the October Revolution by opening the first line of an 
8-mile metro (subway), each station representing the art of one 
of the Uzbek regions. — : otek 
‘ The Uzbeks were among the most oppressed peoples during 
czarism. They had a literacy rate of just two percent, and most 
of that a product of primary school education in Russian, with 
hardly any education in their own language. Today, K. A. Akb- 
medov, head of Uzbekistan’s State Planning Committee, told us 
3.8 million of the country’s population of 15 million, are attending 
@ school—including the Republic’s 42 universities and institutes, 
With an enrollment of more than 250,000 students or 176 students 
Per 10,000 population. He said that in terms of education, “such 
advanced capitalist countries as West Germany and England ae 
ind us”. Uzbekistan is today recognized as the major center 
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of science, cultural development, music, art and 
Asia. ; 

Uzbekistan is also one of the major industria] cou 
Asia. Seventy percent of the USSR’s cotton crop 
tons annually, is from Uzbek fields. But most imp 
from the United States, where the stench of racis 
the nostrils, is the equality and integration in 


Opera in Centra} 


Ntrieg of 
> five million 
TESSIVE to 4 


€ are also required to 
study the Uzbek language. 


WHERE CRIME STEADILY DECLINES 


ti hi d if that meant 
" Narcotics pus Ing, Organized di Hi 
gambling or Prostitution, bank holdups and such iain 
would be, “Oh, nothing 


i * ey may 
crime that once : 
attracteg Public 
\ ui j e i] Vg 


(4) SUMS 2h 
it 


tion. But crime, as we know it in : 
. fgure much in Soviet public aan ene States, does 
soviet people a little of America’s crime situ When you tell 
4 in disbelief, like something from anoth ee oe 

The Soviet press occasionally runs sitchen —— 
on the periodic crime statistics of the FBI ike ae the US. 
computerized FBI data for the year 1975 showin th : oe 
crimes were committed every minute, a murder a ene asi 
a rape every 9 minutes, a violent street attack oe 65 pote 
a break-in every five seconds, and a car theft ai 32 or 
Now the crime situation in the U.S.A. has setaies| ee 
But there is nO joy over such reports, or boasts about the ar 
‘os picture in the USSR. People are guided more by what 

nin said of crime, “That the fundamental social cause of ex- 
cesses, which consist in the violation of the rules of social inter- 
course, is the exploitation of the people, their want and their 
poverty. With the removal of this chief cause, excesses will 
inevitably begin to ‘wither away’. We do not know how quickly 
and in what succession, but we do know they will wither away.” 
I therefore sought and obtained an interview with Soviet author- 
ities on crime, to learn again, 


what rate crime is diminishing. In January 1959, 
then Deputy Minister of Justice 


latter organization. with Deputy Director © 
dimir eae and his associates, SOT Alexander Sakharov 
and Valery Shipilov, P ‘nent authorities in the field. 
umm our 1 

= eaitiealk of the other two meetings (published on 
1959, and November 29, 1966 in the Worker). Es- 
the jnstitute’s spokesmen pointed out that the process 

e of crime has advanced much further and is taking 
on characteristics of the stage of developed socialism; that habits 
f the old capitalist order are dying off faster; 
means been completely eliminated, and 


force the 
June 6, 


-mUCc i‘ ‘ai 
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will not be for some years to COLNE: that there are even Zi8-zags 
within the current general decline, due to SOme special} 
conditions, such as new cities; that serious crimes have declineg 
most significantly; that most prevalent crimes are not Serious. 
that with the increase of motor traffic in the USSR there is even 
some increase in crimes of negligence; and, as Stressed in 
1959 and 1966 discussions, it was again noted that 
no “professional” crime, organized crime, like the U. 
cates or gangster-type rackets, 

The institute’s data show that crime in the USSR has declined 
to a fifth of the pre-Revolution rate per hundred thousand of 
population. Some weeks after the interview, §. Bannikov, Deputy 
Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR, i 


there jg 
S. syndi- 


rose by 117 million,” 


In reference to Juvenile crime, I was to 


The To ia. ee 


give an in icatt 
and drug abuse ; . rato: 
of alcohol g se in t Nited States - © extent 


to Congress made public October 18, " n 
Institute of Alcoholic Abuse, an estimated 19 aoe N 
gre alcoholics, with as Many as 205,000 dea, « ra 
large measure to heavy drinking. That report i ieee 

33 million youths aged 14 to 17 have drinkin ct 
contribute much to teen-age crime, Problems, that 
In a report published by Associ 


cover. Nor is account take 
to other drugs, 


An extensive campaign is conducted against drinking in the 
USSR. Placards and other forms of caricaturing drunkenness as 
a very vile habit, are seen everywhere in the Soviet Union. sy 
Price of vodka has increased substantially. Drunks caught os 
ing lose their license. Sale of alcoholic — to er 
Punished heavily. There are no saloons. Another form . 
i * Gs in plants before fellow workers. 
's through the comrades’ trials in plants | eee Teast, WE 

drunk would sooner spend a day in ja e. The approach 
at the other end of town than his fellow be eesuel scandal- 
of the comrades’ trials for workers who maces them with the 
ze their families or insult people, is to con 
accusation: “You shamed us.” “1 the latest of their 

The institute heads presented me with ally bringing up to 

os . are continu: various 
texts on criminology, which ee ne breakdowns 02 
. : er 
date..The material contains 1n the government an ‘et. system 
'ypes of crimes, Crime aoe arly years of the pete bribery 
° . + in the e : si DIty, 
‘errorism which existed in >, Crimes of eT a, are down 
ave been eliminated long ag s, once very ve a very 
and similar crimes by state i gees a — e the very 
‘Oo seven-to eight percent of all Wee and hardly any 
low rate of convictions for crimes @ 
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ory. The texts say convictions have been runni, 
serious category: to one for women. Sakharov Pointed t, : 
Ca tails g that overall crime dropped by More 
section 
ince 1946. ; 
than half since e stresses on the basis of its very 


a institut 
The principle the ine : 
eee research, is rehabilitation of the convicted. In reali 
only a tiny percentage of those convicted and imprisoned—foy,, 


tenths of one percent of those convicted, thay Told me —ay, 
actually behind bars, as they are in the US. These are the 
most dangerous criminals, repeaters, who are given a slim 
chance of reform. But no matter how long the sentence, with 
15 years the maximum, a prisoner can serve only three years in 
prison, Prisoners are then transferred to a closed work colony 
to serve the rest of the sentence. They may be put back in prison 
if they violate conditions in the colony. A still lighter form 
of sentence is somewhat like the U.S. parole system, assignment 
to a work project, usually construction, with requirement of 
regular reporting, This is punishment for crimes not considered 
dangerous, with a three year maximum. Violations in the latter 


or may even Je 
Upon our ae Prveerution, Se accused, 
€ continued ste n home we were struck by p 
ep rise in U.S. crime. On February 9o°oOunts of 
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negligence on highways, in industry and other Conditions are 
not listed as murders, ‘The Los Angeles police department, for 
example, reported that murders in that city of 2.5 million Popu. 
lation rose from 588 in 1977 to 649 in 1978, and major Crimes 
as a whole in the city rose 8.3 percent in that year. The local 
press greeted the news as not so bad because other of the Coun. 
try’s large cities have a worse murder record. 

Most shameful in America’s crime picture is the Victimi- 
zation of the aged and retired, helpless targets of criminals, 
Commenting on a Harris Poll finding that fear of crime is “the 
greatest dread” of men and women in urban areas, Senior Citi- 
zen News, organ of America’s largest organization of retired 
persons, said in its October 1978 issue: 

“The haunting fear of being robbed, mugged, or murdered 
turns former outgoing, sociable men and women into introverted 
hermits to spend most of their hours behind heavily bolted doors, 
locked in their own fear of the outside world, 

“This tragic story is true for elderly people in cities across 
the country. The pattern is the same all over, old people left 
behind in neighbourhoods long forsaken by those who could 
afford to get out.” 

The National Council of Senior Citizens is currently waging 
a campaign for more effective efforts by the government to 
protect people from crime. But their pleas are hardly more ef- 
fective than such appeals in the past. So routine has the steady 
rise in crime become—and the mass unemployment, narcotic 
addicts, uncared for mentally disordered people, who are _ its 
major sources—that it is practically regarded as a part of the 
“American way of life”, In the U.S, the human right to safety 
and protection from crime does not exist! 


THEY ESCAPED FROM ISRAEL 


. For weeks preceding the Zionist sponsored conference. 
in Brussels on February 17, 1976, attacking the Soviet Union on 
the false charge of ‘barring Jews from emigrating to Israel, the 
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paily World olfice in Moscow was 
soviet Jews denouncing angrily the 
soviet campaign. Most of the letters were carbon ¢ 
ne addressed to major U.S, newspa 

Upon checking, not even one appea 
the U.S. press, nor even acknowled 
any form. Protests from Soviet Je 
stories of “oppression” of Jews in £0 into th 
waste basket. But if even one letter were received faioeaBie ‘ 
the Zionists, that the anti-Sovieteers Could use, it would rate : 
headline. 

The letters I received, and they must have come to far more 
than 100, confirmed strongly what has often been pointed out 
to persons deceived by anti-Soviet propaganda of the Zionist 
stripe, that Jews in the USSR hold positions in science, med- 
icine, the arts and in manageria 


1 or other important Posts, pro- 
portionally exceeding that of almost every other ethnic section 


of the country’s population. The attitude conveyed in the let- 
ters is exemplified by Efim Yusifovich Andrachnikov, who wrote 
the letter to The Washington Post, which didn’t run it: 
“Soviet Jews are first of all Soviet. citizens with equal rights, 
and our motherland is the Soviet Union.” Born of a poor work- 
ing class family, he wrote, his father was killed in 1919 by the 
“arist anti-Semitic bands and his mother was murdered by the 
Hitlerites when they invaded Kiev in 1941. . 
“For 25 years I have been. the’ director of an elegy a= 
Moscow with 2,000 workers. For more than 20 years - ape 
m lected a deputy to the Soviet, ‘The government Bex 
honored me 11 times, four times with orders. My wife a a an td 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Russian Soviet Repub a fon 
chief doctor in a hospital.” Andrachnikov wes aa sons- 
ildren have received higher education, as have nsible po- 
inlaw and daughters-in-law and they hold respo 
Sitions, . ; ich we 
“This we obtained from our socialist cages a 
are ready, if need be, to give our lives, he co} 


ion directorate,- 
aniel Eizenshtat, who heads a large construction 


flooded with | 


€tters f, 
Conference an. iene 


d the anti- 
Opies of let. 


WS against the lyin, 
the USSR, jhatay aa 


Loe 
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wrote, “In our large establishment there are workers of Various 
nationalities, but none of them feel any kind of Oppression of 
which the Zionists scream so hysterically, The Soviet Jews, 
honest workers for their motherland, will never be Supporters 
of the Zionists.” 

N. I. Kirtzman, chief specialist in the faculty of a mechanical 
institute, wrote, “Gentlemen, that’s enough. Stop. All this is 
dreamed up and a bluff. You talk of the Jews in the USSR 
because things are bad for you. It is you who are torn by crisis, 
inflation and discrimination.” 

So the letters went on and on, in a similar vein, 

Shortly before the Brussels conference, in reply to the Zionist 

campaign emanating chiefly from New York and Washington, 


caped from Israel, had to tell of the land of “ 
From the re rael, it is evident 


es and slums which 
-++ We Soviet Jews have nothi are bombed 


fodder,” as unskilled workhands 
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Kuvent described one case of a Soviet emigrant who Se 

n in to the army in handcuffs, Also, a friend’s son who lost 

an eye during childhood was forcibly enlisted in the armed forces 

ind told, “Moshe Dyan also has only one eye, but wears a 
military uniform. 

Klara Kreis, her husband beside her, described how they 
“struggled out of Israel” with their two children and made 
their way to Vienna where they received permission to return to 
“our real homeland”. 

“I was prepared to wait, be it ten years, for permission, if 
only I could return,” she went on. “Israel is a racist society. 
For example, a Vietnamese woman came to Israel with her two 
children whose father was an Israeli. She wanted to become a 
citizen of Israel and was prepared to adopt Judaism. Zionist 
propaganda was then shedding tears over the fate of Vietna- 
mese refugees. But the chief rabbinate ruled they were not in- 
terested in her conversion. The Vietnamese was expelled from 
Israel so that the ‘chosen race’ might be kept pure.” 

Kreis described how the immigrants from the USSR are 
treated as second-class citizens by the rabbinate and the min- 
istry, and are termed “half breeds”. And Israeli “blacklisting” 
of people on religious ground is well known, she added. Her 
children were required to study from textbooks like “Sefer 
Hokazari”, That book asserts, she quoted, “The race of the 
people of Israel is the best of all races and that the Israelis are 
the chosen people.” She referred to another text approved by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture that states “the Jews 
are the elite of mankind’. Lazar Kreis, her husband, said that 
thousands of Jews are eager to leave Israel, but it isn’t easy, 
because they must show they have settled all their debts. Under 
the law, every male under 60 is liable for military service. He 
named a number of persons who corresponded with him, who 
Fis fo get out. “Aaron Kurolopnik, who is in his eighties, 1s 
reaming of returning to Kiev to be buried in the soil of his 
Country,” he said. 

: ——, 
"At that time, Moshe Dayan was Minister of .Defense.—Ed. 


: 
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SSS 


t of the immigrants want to return. Soviet 
“Ninety percen in common with those who live In Israel, We 
Jews have ene we think and live differently, Soviet 
speak a tons to a ‘world Jewish nation’ which was invented 
Jews do aad - ” 
he Zionists. . Sad i 
. ‘ae Bravstein, who went to Israel with his wife, two chi dren 
hela id. “We discovered that everything in that Jewish 
rebel Iture, the ideology and even the 
te’ was strange to us—the cu ure, ’ 
— ionism turned out to be a variety of 
psychology of the people. Zionism lock of modern apart. 
racism.” He described a playground of a bloc fo) p 


gue,” Kaplan said, “Every 
few months, prices double Tent, water, gas, electricity, tele- 
Phone charges, foodstuffs and public thansport Costs. Taxes 
are high, 


at me,” Concluded K 

Tlia Fuzailoy dese: 
are slapped with 
their Own e 


aplan. 


ribed the “debt book” that all immigrants 


€ Processed on entry, “They make 
ook in Hebrew, You don’t know 
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They eventually mount to a sizable sum and m 
an scgne 20 E+ PERE x0 depart from Israel, 
ote pitiful is the state of Israel’s children, They have no 


ust be settled 


future Fuzailov went on, “I visited the family of my relatives 
tl o have five children. ihey are doomed to receive an education 
higher than four classes. 

Describing the wooden beara in which settlers of occupied 
- rab lands live, Fuzailov said, Israel’s main aim is to create 
, buffer, a barrier out of emigrants from the Soviet Union, who 
would receive the first blow if anything happens.” 

Itzhak Zeltzer, a mechanical engineer who received a higher 
education in the USSR, conceded that nationalism and Zionism 
had been a factor that led him to emigrate to Israel, also the 
concept that Israel was the “promised land” and the “home of 
all Jews”. Referring to the saying that it is better to see a thing 
once than to hear about it many times, Zeltzer said, “I saw 
once what I had heard about many times. It took me a little 
less than two years to understand that the only correct and 
reasonable decision was to go back to my country.” Zeltzer said 
he was disillusioned at the sight of enmity among ethnic groups 
and along class lines in Israel. He saw the antagonism between 
“poor and rich”, between “Sabras (Jews born in Palestine) and 
Jewish immigrants from Asia and Africa and favoritism toward 
Jews who come from Europe and America”. 

Like others who went to Israel, said Zeltzer, he was not a 
Communist Party member, but it is not right to say he isn’t 
a Communist! because for one ‘living in the Soviet Union “the 
Way of life itself fosters progressive views” in a person. But whes 
he found himself “in a different world and was confronted with 
Social injustices” his decision was to return to the Soviet aren 
“I support the call of the Communist Party of Israel—‘with 
pa ake against imperialism’ not with imperialism against i 

Tabs,’ i 

As all those who returned had said, Zeltzer aqeaced_ 

© and his entire family have been restored their former rights: 

© 18 working as an engineer in the Ukraine city of Chernovtsy 

and everything is alright. . 


n0 
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During our stay in the USSR frequent reports appeared in 
the press of the increasing number of appeals from Soups of 
emigrants for readmission to the USSR. One group of More 
than 300 in Vienna sent such an appeal, as did another of about 
the same size in Italy. Soviet citizens often reported letters from 
friends or relatives who left for Israel, pleading tearfully for 
something to be done to rescue them from Israel. But it soon 
became apparent that the Soviet Union will not permit the 
abuse of Soviet citizenship, as something that can be thrown 
and then restored. 

When in Tbilisi, Georgia, I asked Communist Party Secretary 
Victoria Sigadze about the exodus of Georgian Jews who ean 
prise the largest number of those who went to Israel. They ar 
. Me bowen had settled in the Caucasian land canis sec. 

ousands among them the i “Jewi » had 

an appeal, but they Delieved ne a i vel niet ene 
In one area. They were di i WHS Reena rains 
scattered, and came into Bonen pes the i md on 
conditions of work and seasonal unem pe “e Seep 
Georgian government has received opie ies 
neve a flood of appeals for per- 

But those appeals have been 
ight of return “for the sake of 


: » She said. Victoria S; 
many Georgians of Jewish extra siete Sigadze also noted that 


importan 
Pies d not leave, hold 
academic world 


emigrants begging for i 
a right to 
sam re 
Vili Oy Spekeemen for devout oan ~ 
other synagogues ridiculed the a 
Nti-Soyj 
‘Ov1 


ja that Jews have no freedom of 
ghut or restricted. Chief Rabbi Yakoy Fi 
Choral Synagogue, Interviewed } 
ae there are no restrictions of 
e functioning Yeshiva for rabbinical training, He told h 
if receiving stacks of letters from former ia 


> Worshipper 
emigrated, with pleas that he could do something for ae 


Y My wife 
any kind and tha 


return. eT 

Rabbi Fishman also indicated that 
tion of worship, but rather the decli 
“{ had hoped that my two sons as 
be interested in rabbinical study. Bu 
can do nothing about it,” he told her. 

On return home, we found a substantial number of emigrants 
to the “Jewish homeland” now concentrated in districts in New 
York City and Los Angeles. Israel was just a half-way station 
for them to go to the US. or other Western countries, in the 
belief that, as some immigrants three or four generations back, 
they, too, would “get rich”. They are learning through bitter 
experience that times have changed—that ‘opportunities for even 
petty businesses are very rare and require investments beyond 
the reach of these runaways from Israel. After a brief period 
of some help from Jewish agencies to settle, they are on their 
wn and soon discover’ conditions are harsh—unemployment, 
inflation, and all the other beauties of our “dog-eat-dog” capi- 
talist system, 


HOW THEY LIE 


; The large number of newsmen of the — 
Moscow, always sniffing around for a possible se confer- 
“ory, came in full force on January 5,'1977 to a apts price 
nce called by the Council of Ministers be D then audi have 
«4nges. They thought for the first time i Union too, has 
‘ground” to wire to the world that the Soviet ally the very 
an inflationary condition. But what they got was Te 
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ste. Price Committee Chairman Nikolai epee apnoun 

opposite. ice decreases. The reductions ta ing immediat, 
a list of price tores: knitwear by an average of 12 Percent. 
affect in the s - men’s, women’s and children’s underwea, 
hosiery by 25 ores a avers by 12 percent; vacuum cleaners by 
by 10 pervent; se tape by 23 percent; recorders by 29 per. 
ih ates aber moti TV sets by 17 percent; record players 
ag ae fen Seri ‘wees by 17 percent; and a number 
; = Lee medicines, antibiotics and others, by as 
Olathe ae ae to some price increases, pai: in 
advance that they were items that had not been c ng 
price for as long as 30 years. For example: made-to-order ' es, 
which are so low in cost that a suit made to order was o rt 
cheaper than ready-made suits in the stores. Consequently, the 
government has had to subsidize tailoring to the tune of several 
billion rubles annually. Adjustment of that price has long been 
overdue because ready-made clothes are in plentiful supply. Simi- 
larly the very low-priced taxi fares and certain domestic airflights 
and river excursion trip rates went up. The only manufactured 
products raised were cut glass and carpeting of a certain _ 
souvenir art books and natural silk products, Clearly, none 0 
these are items of mass consumption and they have little influ- 
ence on the monthly budgets of the people. 

What did the US. capitalist press do with that story? The 
headlines mentioned the price increases, implying to the readers 
that now the socialist USSR is also 
April 6, 1977, The Herald-T 
daily owned jointly by Th 
shington Post, reprinting the stories of tho 
the taxi increase took effect, ran the headline: “Muscovites See 
Red in Fare Hike: Boycott Taxis in Angry Reaction to 100 
Percent Increase”, Ag J] wired to 


only stand a few minutes on Gorky Street 
Moscow arteria 

After the in 
the Soviet ¢ 


» OF on’ any other 
1 highway, to observe taxis shooting by in droves”. 
Crease, as American tourists observed with surprise, 
axi fares were still much cheaper than in New 
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ee 


: » ly joined the millions of daily metro and 
bus riders at four and five kopeks a ride, 


because the Soviet economic policy insures a non-inflationary 
economy. The government in this case decided to eliminate the 


Ow price of medicines, most often just a few kopeks even for 
Prescription drugs, has not been raised. But some Sttener 
termed high-priced—perhaps a ruble, such as imports an 
antibiotics, were reduced drastically. _ 

Apparently fully aware of what meena — ba 
oking for, Glushkov patiently explained how Sovie se reid 
“orks, He observed there is a continual check - : op 
°l some 10 million items. He pointed out that in ¢ : — - 
Mears there was no noticeable change in cig ao rv 
‘closed, prices were, on the whole, 99.7 a i a fies 
972, He called attention to a change in ¢ — i the United 
84S ago, which makes fish much cheaper than 
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ee 


States, but at the same time he noted that the price of caviar 
was boosted. That, of course, must have been a terrible shock 
to the Soviet people. During the Ninth Five-Year Plan, he ob- 
served, no important price changes were made. 

Glushkov also informed the newsmen that the Soviet govern- 
ment subsidizes the most essential products of mass consumption. 
In the very bad year of 1975, when there was a heavy loss of 
beef cattle because of a very low grain harvest, the government 
subsidized meat prices by 19 billion rubles to insure there would 
be no change in the long-standing price of two rubles a kilogram 
(almost 2.5 pounds). Similarly, he noted, the rate per square 
meter of housing space had not changed since 1927 and the 
government subsidizes housing maintenance at five billion a year. 
More than 800 million rubles in government subsidy are provid- 
ed for children clothes, shoes and other products, which partly 


explains why those prices are exceptionally low. He’ also noted 
that the price of bread is kept low in:a similar way. ; 
The Associated Press service, going to every newspaper in 
the United States, and'to most of the world, ignored the facts 
and just wired the false “taxi boycott” story. °. i 


CHAPTER Vil 
WHICH SOCIETY PROVIDES? 


Which society provides economic security, pro- 
gress and a better life for its people? This is the standing 


question as the world of socialism and capitalism co-exist and 


compete. 
Soviet people often asked what the average wage is in the 
United States. Also, in the United States many ask what the 
average wage is in the Soviet Union. Implied in these. questions 
is the mistaken belief by many oi the nore nd ons case 
indi -“« standard. in the respective CO : 
en a eat uninformed of or minimize the Soviet 


“hidden” W28% as nd is often 
rubles. annually and 


government’s i 
now 

called. That gue faster relatively than the annual cash se 
ee steadily, © ird Ol! direct wage Secondly, given e 
is equal to 4” me nd and h U.S. tax deductions, while 
endless int! a ing 4 sn’t rise, mechanical ge be 
Soviet aa par aningless dly, the sense © fi 
comes jncreasinB'Y alist and capitalist countries differs sharp'y 
between pee I f-living items, so that formal comparisons 
jally i9 Hor e-aarthly, we VEY concept of measuring 
espect » 1:cylous Fourthly; , rae life 
become ridic terms of what people pre er ae Joes 
ing i“ tion, etc, 45 well as priorities; ers : 
living “rare, recteatiO” vas among countries 1 general an 
style Go ~ aa in particular 
ditio capitalist and socialist countries in P : 
oe n that the Soviet peoples do not measur 
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their standard by how close they approach the Americ 
other Western standard but by how far they have 80N€ beyony 
their past standard. In that respect they see themselves steadily 
escalating. 

The basis for determining the “average” also differs. There 
are no able people who are unemployed in the Soviet Union, 
There are no people in the USSR who are in the “welfare” cate. 
gory or on charity. The term average has real meaning in the 
USSR because even among wage earners there is Not nearly 
as much differentiation between the lowest and highest wage 
earners as in the U.S. In fact, there are neither rich nor poor, 
On the other hand, the U.S. statistics on “average” wages made 
public monthly exclude the families of unemployed, hardly ever 
below six percent of the workforce, Neither are the millions 
of families on welfare taken into account. In the US. 
we don’t get an average based on ALL families in the work- 
ing class. : 

Let us see what happens on the basis of the monthly calcu- 
lations that are available in the two countries. If the U.S. worker 
is a renter the family would have to part with $250 to $300 or 
€ven more, plus utilities, per month, for an apartment in cities 
like New York, Los Angeles, Chicago or San Francisco. If 
the worker “owns” the home as many millions. do on. mort- 


an or an 


The U.S. government continually updates in step with infla- 
tion its three “typical” urban center budgets. The classification 
we ute on its survey of the budgets in U.S, cities by families in 
the “low” standard, the “intermediate” standard and “high” 
Considerable | differentiation among some 
outh lower in comparison with those'in the 
ernment’s national ‘average as of the ‘Fall 
those on the low “subsistence” ‘budget: spend 
annually $10,481; on the “intermediary”. budget- $17,106; on 


: o-— | 
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the “high” budget, really of lower middle class level, $ 25,202 a 
1 


general, the major and strongest unions strive for the “in- 
ermediary”” budget in their bargaining demands but most 
ynions settle for far short of that. Most families with even two 
wage earners don’t come up to the “intermediary” budget. The 
government figure on average wages for all workers in the 
United States for July, 1978 was $206.55 weekly. Taking into 
account the eight percent increase in the cost of living since the 
Fall of 1977, when the three budgets were brought in line with 
inflation, even if the “average” worker works the full year he 
or she would earn just about what the “low” budget calls for. 
A family depending on only one such wage earner is in serious 
difficulty. But let us see how the 1977 “intermediary” budget 
was composed: 

The government says in 1977: food took $4,098 for a family 
of four; housing $4,016; transportation $1,472; clothing 
$1,182; personal care $377; medical care $985; other family 
consumption $909; other items $763. Then the taxes on-.an av- 
erage take almost a fifth of the budget; deductions for Social 
Security $961, personal federal taxes $2,342. But not listed are 
state income taxes and in many areas local income taxes and 
an assortment of other levies, heaviest among them property 
taxes for those who “own” homes. 

On the other hand let us take the structure of a budget of 
a Soviet family in 1975. As given in the very informative work 
of Ludmila Rzhanitsina (Soviet Family Budgets, Progress 
Publishers, USSR). It is based on the take-home pay of a 
family—which in 1975 came to a general Soviet-wide average 
of 4,000 rubles per family of four. In addition are the consum- 
Ption fund benefits that on a national average come to about 


an equivalent of a third of the cash income. 
ae rece ” 

’ The Bureau of U.S. Labor Statistics, bringing its 3 “standards” up 
© autumn, 1978, in line with inflation, announced them as $11,968 for 
the “low”; $19,303 for the “intermediary” and $28,525 for the “high 
Pudgets. But on top of that revision was the almost 11.5 percent increase 
8 the cost of living, by government figures, for the year 1979.—Ed. 
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But the family budget here js different from its Us 


terpart. In the Soviet Union people spend very little * Coun, 

(an average 8 or 9 percent of the family budget) ear 

5 percent) and transportation. Medical Care, social] ean Or 

education are free. Y and 
The above-quoted figures show that an average family ; 

United States spends about 40 percent of its income f > 


dollar bought in 1967. The formal nominal income jig steadily 
losing its significance as a measure of wages: jit by Tance snus 
income remains after tax and inflation deductions that is 
meaningful. 
From our experience as residents in the USS F 
would be a mistake as of 1978 to conclude hac gers 
living standard of Soviet workers is already close 15 that of 
workers in the United States, especially the organizeg nee 
force in basic and major industries who are Near 6, F She 
intermediary level budget. Such workers have a = 


g : . su ial 
advantage over Soviet industrial workers in terms of eeey 
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aces food, Serco arts and vegetables, as wel] as texti 

‘ct ape lest expensive, with a better choice and uali entile r 
W "[ don’t mention automobile ownership as ‘i, : avail. 
* withstanding the fact that many times ee ee 
america are car owners than in the USSR. ers in 


Such an adv. t 
is becoming more and more questionable in. iis Seen = i 
dfects of the overabundance of cars as in the U.S,—air pollu- 


tion, extreme congestion, loss of 50,000 lives a year on the roads 
the extremely rapid rise of the cost of car maintenance, insurance 
and the nervewracking, time-losing daily struggle with traffic 
to get to and from work. The emphasis in socialist countries js 
on more subways and other forms of rapid and convenient public 
low-cost transportation and on the avoidance of wasteful traffic 
high in energy consumption, so prevalent in capitalist economies. 
Shopping in the USSR suggests that relative neglect of con- 
sumer needs, caused by many years of necessary sacrifice and 
emphasis on building up basic industries, needed to assure a 
sound foundation for.a rapid socialist advance, as well as the 
inheritance of a backward agricultural system, have left their 
mark. The Soviet press features many. complaints over the lack 
of certain products or the difficulty of buying them because of 
inadequate supply. At times it seems, as we ourselves experienced 
in Moscow, certain vegetables and fruits may be in abundance 
in one part of the country and hard to get in other parts. 
There is also considerable complaint in the Soviet press ae 
the quality of products. These harsh facts are eee muc 
space in the Soviet. press, with frequent letters from ees wae i 
- The most important fact: is this, however: as ee paren 
Curselues over a period of almost 20 years, aia uality. 
have improved steadily both in number, quantity ec years, 
en we recall the shoes and clothing we saw a olny the 
the improvement is striking both in quality = pict are bound 
Stores know that poor-quality and sae shone decaw the 
to go unsold. We noticed in some stores. 4 ea everywhere in 
rigid legal enforcement of: dne price on Snknle been piling 
the; USSR, with counters. selling are dat the Soviet people 
UP at reduced prices: But we alsa notice 
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are not jamming those counters. They crowd where New a 
better goods are sold. The Tenth Five-Year Plan’s key slo ni 
calling for better quality has very much stimulated this tende a 

In the light of statistics showing that the USSR has reached 
a level of 80 percent of the U.S. economy, with 20 Percent higher 
population it is apparent that the USSR still has a way to 
go to catch up. But it will catch up as the trend indicates, ang 
before long. The USSR has no crises that halt and even reverse 
progress. In socialist countries products are more equitably dis. 
tributed, not as in the US., a land of many millionaires and 
a class of rich who consume a disproportionate amount of the 
products, while millions are deprived or even hunger. 

There is, however, a real fundamental question: is the only 
measure of a living standard the amount of food, clothing and 
shelter people have? Living in the Soviet Union or in any other 
socialist country, you soon realize that there are other very 
important factors that determine the standard of living and way 
of life. To cite a few: the people of the Soviet Union have peace 
of mind, something no working people in the U.S. can have. 
Soviet people never have to worry over the right of employment. 
They aren’t plagued by inflationary prices and can safely plan 
their budget and the purchase of major items even years ahead. 
They have no worry about education costs including that of 
higher education. A Soviet citizen can live his whole life without 
paying anything for health care. Nor does he have to worry 
about meeting his next month’s rent because it is among his 
smallest expenditures. Child-care is not the worrisome problem it 
is for working mothers in the U.S., because excellently equipped 
and managed child-care centers for millions of children are 
available at trivial Cost. Retired persons can meet their costs com- 
fortably with their pensions because their major needs are 
insured from the consumption fund. Entertainment; music, art, 
film showings, Sports activities and amateur activity, are available 
to Soviet citizens either free of charge or at low cost. Centers 
for school-age children, Pioneer Palaces and such _are a must 
in every neighborhood throughout the Soviet Union, so _that 
nowhere are the streets the play areas for children. There is no 
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rivalry, cheating ean division, hatred, 
: Concept that capi- 


e effect of all those 


éverything-is-money” 
ple. The accumulativ 


But this is far from all. As we demonstrated in the section 
on crime, the Soviet Union has a history of steady decline in 
crime. Most important has been the total disappearance of 
organized crime, of anything even resembling the crime syndi- 
cates so powerful in U.S. urban centers, with armies of “push- 
ers”, trafficking in narcotics and inducing drug use especially in 
elementary schools and colleges. Most crime still in existence in 
the USSR is in the category classed in the U.S. as “petty” or 
“moderate” offenses. But, as we observed earlier, the basic ap- 
proach is to reform people, rather than the capitalist way, which 
only results in the rise of crime. There are no “red-light” or 
“skid row” districts in Soviet cities, no commercialized prostitu- 
tion, sexist “entertainment” films or pornographic literature, 
today a multi-billion dollar industry in the United States. Fhere 
is no juvenile delinquency as we know it in the US. The ag 
is not filled with crime stories and the lurid details of - 
Minals do their work, thereby actually pa mrcape of 
niques to those not yet infected by the ie ag! S. television. 
the type of crime and violence. that ase ae wien 

Certainly freedom from the fear of walking 


Nie 
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sates i during evening hours is an 
going to parks and bi bi agit eo ta oa ae ere 
6 ony ere pork that youths, even children, wil] fall 
eh Aye - i ate “pushers”. In the Soviet Union 
ia oo ani of mental treatment are not roaming the Streets 
ies do in the United States. Congressman Claude Pepper, 
who heads a Congressional Committee, revealed that large 
numbers of mental patients are either released prematurely, or 


to obtain the high cost of heroin, who either attack 
kill people to get the money. 


Gangs and 8ang wars are unknown in the USSR. Gang wars 
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In the U.S. there is a permanent and growing population 
bering more than 15 million men, women and children on 
Others live on charity: from religious or ethnic organi- 
or as beggars. This “welfare community” is at the 
Jevel among the 24 million (an underestimation) the 
ent’s statistics class as poor. There are in addition 
families of workers temporarily unemployed and drawing unem- 
Joyment insurance. 
-Welfare families are at the point of depending entirely on 
the government's hunger budget. Most live at this level for 
many months and years no longer with even a hope of obtaining 
a job and getting off the cursed welfare. There are thousands 
of families with three generations on welfare, forced to live in 
extreme poverty almost permanently. The adults on welfare, 
permanently idle, are not even counted in the jobless statistics. 
A phenomenon that has drawn much public attention in the 
recent period is the rise of wife-beating and terrible abuse of 
children, so much so that national conferences have been held 
on the menace and organizations have sprung up to deal with 
it. Congressional hearings have also been held to consider legis- 
lation. Published surveys estimated that as many as 1.5 million 
to three million wife-beatings a year occur, and 1.1 million 
serious abuses of children. There is no other way to explain this 
sudden emergence of an ancient outrage than the various forms 
of mental disturbances, family breakups due mainly to unem- 
ployment and poverty, and the influence of such conditions on 
children. 
_ It is in the midst of such an atmosphere that illiteracy is 
increasing in the United States “at an alarming rate”, Senator 
McGovern observed recently. Another indication of the atmo- 
sphere is a study by the National Institute of Education, released 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, that 
estimates 5,200 attacks annually by students on teachers. It points 
to the tension in the school system across the country, a reflection 
of the tensions in the homes of millions of Americans, 
This is just a partial listing of the degeneracy, decay, crime 
and fraud US. capitalism breeds. The capitalist system cannot 
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provide the right of safety to people from crime, 
other evils because all those evils are products 0 
system, 

There is little wonder that recent polls showed a ma 
the people cynical about the politicians of both 
government institutions. In the 1976 presidential ¢ 
54 percent of those eligible to vote cast ballots. 

Running through this jungle of capitalist exploitation ang 
every form of crime and fraud is the stench of racism, A quarter 
century after the Supreme Court ordered desegregation of the 
school system, many of the major cities, like Los Angeles, remain 
more segregated than ever. Currently there is a tendency, with 
the help of some court decisions, to weaken some of the equal 


rights laws that were enacted during the civil rights upsurge of 
the 1960’s, 


A sad commenta 


fraud 


f the capiz 


and 
alist 


jority of 
Parties and 
lection, only 


Ty on the present civil rights situation in 
the United States was the report of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission on February 12, 1979, ironically on Lincoln’s Birthday 
and the annual “Civil Rights Week”, 


that 46 percent of minority children (Black, of Latin origin, 
Asians and Native Indian) 


industrial states, mainly in the cities 
is now concentrated. 


oundary line, in a position to give an 
conclude that for working people, the 
advantage is by far on the socialist side, already now, even when 
compared with the U.S.A, the richest country in the world. 
Such a view is not expressed by the corps of U.S. correspondents 
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in the USSR because they are hired and paid to deliberately 
lie and distort conditions in the socialist lands to find anything 
that would give a bad look of the USSR to their readers. They 
step UP their lying and distorting as the socialist economy reaches 
new heights and conditions for the people improve. Deceit is 
the only defense the capitalist powers have today against their 
own people as more and more information trickles through of 
the progress under socialism and the rising number of coun- 
tries which are taking the socialist path. A typical example of 
the role of a capitalist correspondent in the USSR is the succes- 
sion of correspondents from the Los Angeles Times. Living in 
Los Angeles in recent years, we have seen how Murray Seeger, 
succeded by Robert Toth, in turn succeeded by Dan Fisher, 
served their master, one of the most vicious anti-Soviet newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

The strategy of the rulers of America is to maintain a journal- 
istic iron curtain, to make it impossible for the people to know 
that it is possible to have a social system and form of life in 
which the sicknesses of capitalist society do not exist. Asa con- 
sequence a large section of the people is “educated” to believe 
that this sick condition is the unavoidable “normal” course of 
life and one has no alternative but to fight one’s way through 
the jungle in order to survive in it. Some do so through organi- 
zation and in a class-conscious way. Others count on more money 
as the weapon. But either way it is an endless struggle. 

Workers in the Soviet Union, as in all Socialist countries, also 
have to wage a struggle but not against a profit-hogging ruling 
class but on the production line. They are fully aware from their 
experience that fulfillment of the economic plans means a better 
life for the working people. In frequent discussions with Soviet 
workers I noticed that many were most puzzled by the fact that 
the greater the amount produced by U.S. workers, the higher 
their productivity and the more advanced the technology, the 
greater is the number forced into the ranks of the unemployed 
and the more eventually wind up among the impoverished. . 

In summary:—there is very much in the standard of living 
and way of life of the people in the socialist countries, notably 
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dvanced stage of socialism in the USSR, that jg 
under the adva U.S, workers and cannot be purchased jn a 
wie avaniable - ith the much higher earnings. That, of course 
capitalist a aa that there is far more to satisfaction 
‘A rie even the overabundance of oops we Zo0ds 
that may be within reach of some high-paid “0. Workers and 
middle-class people. In recent years especially _better-off 
Americans have found that neither they nor their children can 
be walled off from the law of the jungle in the sick society sur. 
rounding them. ; 

Some visitors return from the USSR with mixed impressions, 
On the one hand, they tell of major advances, on’ the other, of 
surprising vestiges from the past such as the use of the abacus 
in stores, the unavailability or scarcity of many items common 
in the West, tight living quarters in many apartments built in 
the earlier years, and the sight of many as yet unmodernized 
villages. The question arises: how’ can you call this “developed” 
socialism? Such impressions come from tourists wh 


is that the workers and 


th 
rate of economic rise although it di re ee . 


II had tragic Consequences on the economy and li a World War 
The Significant fact, historically - y 2 
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~ people pee Lhe pane kes ae the policy and how 
zy responded as herotcally and enthusiastically on the economic 

onstruction front as they had in defense of the country and 
cecialis™ against the oe wee Since the postwar recon- 
gtruction got under way there has been a much swifter rate of 
economic advance, and furthermore—the &ap between the RATE 
of economic advance and the RATE of improvement of living 
qandards for the people tended to narrow, especially in the 
most recent years. 

This is clearly evident to anyone in a position to make a 
comparison. My prolonged visits in 1959, 1966, 1970 and residence 
from 1975 to 1977 made that comparison possible. The most 
important aspect of the USSR’s “developed” socialism is what 
ordinary tourists are hardly able to see and fully appreciate—the 
rapid and gigantic buildup of the economy, the level of technolo- 
gy and science and the great projects the socialist system is now 
able to undertake. In some key industries the Soviet Union is 
now first in the world. The USSR today has the means to plan 
and accomplish objectives so large that even the richest of the 
crisis-ridden capitalist lands dare not attempt them. A major 
teason is not only the available technology and skilled labor 
power, but also the fact that the USSR, in building its many 
subways, railroads like BAM, housing, health and rest centers, is 
motivated not by profit but by social needs. In the US., with 
profit the sole motive, many railroads are idled, subway plans 
have not come off drawing boards and housing is even deliber- 
ately curtailed to keep up the prices and high rents. But there 
‘s another major factor in what is termed “developed” socialism. 
During three generations there has been a steady elimination of 
the evils inherited from the pre-Socialist society, such as exploi- 
| ‘ation of the labor of others, greed, superstition, hatred borne by 
‘acist and nationalist division, organized crime, ignorance and 

teracy, the ideal of a life of idleness, forced unemployment 
_®nd the many other unlamented habits and way of life under 

the old order. The very concept of rich and poor is no longer 
“Pplicable to Soviet life. Even the majority of Soviet grandparents 
‘Ve not seen a “rich” Soviet person with their own eyes. In 
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two years we did not see a prick 2 etn nie that wag 
once notorious for its many thousands gs he concept 
of “charity” and “home relief” is strange to the younger Sovier 
citizens. Moreover, the three generations have served to educate, 
train and organize the Soviet people along a distinct new course 
of life—a socialist way of life, already advanced substantially as 
noted in the foregoing pages. Soviet society scorns those who 
seek to live in idleness and terms living from questionable sources 
violation of the law. Soviet people are honored according to the 
degree of their contribution to the social good. Racism or any 
form of abuse of persons based on religion, color, or nationality 
is punishable as a crime. Soviet society also provides a gigantic 
framework for socialist emulation. The overwhelming majority 
of the people, whether in factories or offices participate in the 
emulation among cities, factories, areas, and strive to reach 
planned goals and social objectives sooner than their “competi- 


tors”, in the spirit of what is called “Communist attitude to 
labor”. 


element in 


according to plan, 
The most Serious 


ce in the coun- 
and count on further substantial 


improvement with each five-year plan. They have reached a 


Stage when reap the full benefits of economic advance. In their 
Tenth Five-Year Plan they see the rapid pace of progress satis- 
fying consumer needs. They also read of the new goals for 
the Ith Plan on which the government is working, as well as 
of some major objectives planned for 15 years ahead. But there 
is one key element that cannot be planned with pew 
*cause peace is not yet secure and the arms race is not cur = 
Aside from the ever-present danger of war, the spi bm > 
just like Americans, see much of the country’s hae ses 
Sould be better spent for the needs of the nee ae runs 
© people of the Soviet Union, so encnig eee an ee 
.Y Understand that the only deterrent cn fetes; ik ie 
adequate armed might. Many do wonder, 


Se 


common people of America will be sufficiently aroused to be ef. 
fective in limiting the armament drive. They read in the Soviet 
press how escalating US. arms expenditures heavily erode the 
welfare of U.S. crisis-ridden cities, potential jobs for the unem. 
ployed, housing, schools and other real needs for which the U.S, 
people are clamoring. In contrast to sabre-rattling in some U.S. 
quarters during the years we were in the USSR the government’s 
pro-peace activities were manifested in many ways. Hardly a 
week passed when at least one government’s delegation did not 
arrive in Moscow to exchange views with the USSR’s heads to 
strengthen relations and trade. They came from Africa, Asia, Lat- 
in America and Europe—from dozens of countries. Some came 
from tiny lands, others from lands as large as India. Most often 
Leonid Brezhnev took part in the conferences. Whether led by 
heads of state from Gommunist, socialist or Western lands, 
whether by monarchs or leaders of newly-liberated countries, they 
were all accorded a warm welcome. These conferences were usu- 
ally concluded with published communique expressing a joint 
agreement on detente, peaceful settlement of all disputes and an 
identity of concern over major war-danger spots in the world. 
The personal role of Leonid Brezhnev in the struggle for peace 
has been especially noteworthy. As an ambassador for peace, 
he has traveled to many socialist and capitalist countries, voicing 
his views and extending a hand of peace not only to the heads 
of governments, but directly to the millions of people who wel- 
comed him. No head of state matches Brezhnev in his. active role 
as the world’s most forceful crusader for peace. He personifies 


the strong desire for peace among the people of the socialist 
world. 


The Soviet Union’s policy is a powerful spur to a world-wide 
movement for detente and against the arms race. This was re- 
flected in a number of the broadly .representative peace conter- 


ences held in Moscow in recent years, with delegations from 
movements far beyond left, in 


fluence. Very impressive was the 
conference of religious organizations ‘initiated by the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Never had ‘s0 ‘Many denominations of world 
religions gathered and agreed on a common goal, notwithstanding 


| ae: 
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hc 


their historic differences. They agreed to mobilize the vario 
Christian, Islamic, Buddhist, Jewish and many other sectors of 
the world’s believers in a struggle for peace and detente, It to) 
indeed a colorful gathering, with most of the ee 
ing the raiments of their religion, 

A strong popular confidence in the policy of the USSR’s lead- 
ership is based on the belief that the policy can prevent war. 
Such popular confidence in a government’s foreign policy is rare 
in Western countries. It is especially low in the United States 
even to judge by the periodic polls that show large majorities 
against the Pentagon, for continuance of detente and expenditure: 
on domestic needs rather than for more armaments, 

One of the busiest spots in Moscow is “F riendship House”, a 
palace of odd architecture built for an extremely wealthy man 
before the Revolution. On almost any day one can meet visiting 
delegations there and observe events demonstrating the friend- 
ship between the USSR and one of the hundred or more countries 
with which it has friendly relations. Those mutual. friendship 
organizations are very active in promoting friendship and the 
principle of peaceful co-existence. Each one has an office staffed 
by people familiar with the given country and language, where 
visitors are welcomed. The same approach is followed in every 
city of the USSR. Every republic has a friendship organization. 

A source of encouragement and popular confidence in. the 
Marxist-Leninist peace policy is the firmly established economic 
and political solidarity among the Soviet Union and East European 
socalist countries, which have. now also come to the stage of 
building developed socialism. But especially noteworthy during 
the very eventful two years of my Moscow :assignment has been 
the stream of representatives from the “third world”, recently 
liberated peoples who have. decided .to take the path to social- 
ism. They spoke ‘as fraternal guests at.the 25th Congress of the 
Communist Party, the 16th Congress of the Trade Unions, the 
Wonien’s International Conference and other gatherings. But 
more significant were their official journeys to Moscow to enter 
into formal cooperative relations with the Soviet Union, in or- 
der to receive its help technologically, culturally, politically and 


participants wear- 


ys, to speed their development along socialist thoes. 
riod when Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia, Mada- 
Congo Brazzaville, and other coun- 


tries embarked on the socialist path and when the victory was 
sealed for Socialist Vietnam and Laos. Socialist influence also 
became more pronounced in a number of Arab countries in the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

The broadened base for world socialism has also brought about 
a change in the Moscow scene from the Moscow I knew in ear- 
lier days when the USSR was the one socialist country. You see and 
meet many people of all races, colors, and tongues, from lands that 
not long ago were colonies. Now they are in embassy staffs, or stu- 
dents in Soviet universities, or among the thousands in Lumumba 
University, established especially for training peoples from newly 
liberated countries. Aid to peoples who strive for independence 
and to remain free, is an integral part of the Soviet Union’s 
basic policy, as of the other more advanced socialist countries. 
It reflects a change in the United Nations since the days when 
a handful of Western powers dominated it. Today it is the peace 
and freedom forces, led by the socialist bloc, that have the ini- 
tiative in the United Nations. 

i has been quite a change since the days when even some 
i l-meaning people looked on the Soviet Republic as an “‘exper- 
ese a or widened and Strengthened world socialist 
eel a ae ve open new horizons for the Soviet Union as 
with varying fortes of pane: 4 pe for x sania counts 

In the foregoing pages I ave tae be etre tein 
of the USSR’s d ie 0 present some aspects 

eveloped socialism, as seen in the course of 

travel and my work as a correspondent. It is onl : is 
There is far more to see and tell of the di sh ain —— 
of the developed stage of socialism, And those feanne sue 
no means static. They are continually takin “s fatures are by 
tor of Soviet life. As Leonid Brezhnev vated ia a 
nificant article in Pravda, November 23, 1977, on cseaoal 
? » on the profound 


changes that h 
stitudeeg at have taken place between the 1936 and 1977 con. 


in other wa 


It was the period 
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«When the Marxist-Leninist classics, lifting the curtai ti 
charted the course for Socialism and Communism thes is 
’ were ex- 


tremely careful; not a grain of utopianism; no flighty fantasy. Th 
. They 


projected only what could be scientifically proved; basic trend. 
x 5 


of development, the main, fundamental characteristics. Theo- 
retically it was clear that the transition from capitali if 
munism would embrace a long historical peri : on ie 
soviety would go from one stage of mat _beriod, that the new 
one could tell in advance ak ee 

at these stages would be in con- 
crete terms. Engels wrote that the question of the various stages 
of transition to a Communist society ‘is the most difficult that 
exists’... Lenin and the Russian Communists were the first actu- 
ally to face and have to answer that question.” 

Brezhnev then proceeded to cite the changes that have taken 
place since the 1936 Constitution. Among them:—an 18-fold 
increase in the gross social products; development of nuclear 
power, electronics, computers, transistors and such advances; a 
five-fold increase in real income; growth of the working class 
to more than 70 million, two-thirds of those gainfully employed, 
in contrast to a third in 1936; more than 73 percent of the work- 
ers with higher or secondary education, and other such economic, 
cultural and social indicators. Therefore, now “it has been pos- 
sible to achieve an appreciable swing of the economy toward 
ever fuller satisfaction of the people's many and varied material 
and cultural requirements”, he said. 

He also stressed changes in the character of the population: 
“Several generations of working people have already grown up 
under the new system. They have been nurtured in the spirit 
of collectivism and comradely mutual assistance in conditions of 
victorious socialism, having never experienced the oppressive, 
traumatic atmosphere of an exploitative society.” He further noted 
the “unbreakable alliance of the workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals”, and the integration of the many nationalities in the 
USSR: 

“The formation of a historically new social international com- 
munity—the Soviet people—has become an important character- 
istic of developed socialism in our country, an indicator of the 
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This book is 


" about the ec i 
social, and ¢ onomic, 


Itural achi 
of the Sov; u achievements 
since the i icing Ge os ae 
ris’s visits to the Sovi hacia 
eats : € Soviet Union in 

: periods, beginning with the 
nineteen-twenties, have made it pos- 
sible for him to observe the dynamic 
development of Soviet society. 
The author discusses the basic pro- 
visions of the new Constitution of 
the USSR in considerable detail, 
and compares the rights of Soviet 
citizens with the rights of citizens 
under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Much of the book is de- 
voted to description of the author’s 
trips to various regions and cities 
of the Soviet Union, his meetings 
with people of diverse national, pro- 
fessional, and social backgrounds 
and various aspects of life in the 
Soviet Union. 
The author also discusses Soviet 
trade unions and their role in so- 
ciety, agriculture, the health care 
system, and many other topics. 
The book’s conclusion poses the 
question: “Which society, socialist 
or capitalist, offers the people more 
advantages?” and answers it. 


